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PACIFISM AND ITS OPPONENTS IN THE LIGHT 
OF VALUE THEORY * 


BY GEORGE W. HARTMANN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


T is a philosophical commonplace that all major problems of 
individual and group conduct are ultimately traceable to differ- 
ences in value estimates. The impressive phenomena of war are 
no exception to this principle. One person finds that his most 
precious values compel him to support a certain group’s war activities 
and to further, perhaps regretfully, the death of those people who 
appear antagonistic to these values; yet another, subject to very 
similar biological and cultural determiners, discovers that his highest 
values forbid such behavior and require something quite different. 
The sharply contradictory character of these attitudes, occurring 
as they do in persons of roughly equivalent ability, honesty, and 
worldly experience, poses an issue of exceptional seriousness to the 
psychologist who is sensitive to the forces and conflicts implicated 
therein. 

Most scientific investigators, even in the field of social psychology 
where such an orientation is hard to maintain, adhere to the view 
that value-propositions are incorrigibly subjective and that no obser- 
vational method exists for determining what is a higher or lower 
value or a valid and an invalid one. This outlook takes a number 
of forms, a few of them nihilistic in the sense that they deny that 
human experience reveals any values at all, but more of them 
“egalitarian” in the sense that all values, regardless of content or 
refercice, are affirmed to be on the same footing and devoid of any 
true or meaningful differences save to those in whom they are 
localized. Somewhat more encouraging is the heuristic approach 
postulating that there may be, and probably is, an empirically- 
verifiable objective hierarchy of values which could be the subject 
matter of rigorous scientific inquiry as much as any factual domain. 
All values are facts of nature, and all facts must have value or they 


*Eprror’s Nore—In a recent issue of this Journat Professor Knight Dunlap wrote on 
the psychological causes and preventives of war (1940, 35, 479-497). In his article he 
gave cogent reasons for believing that on occasion participation in war is psychologically 
necessary for the realization of moral purposiveness. In the present article Dr. George 
Hartmann offers a refutation of Dr. Dunlap’s position. 
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would never have acquired the status of “facts” to anyone. It is 
impossible to assert that “there are no value judgments” because 
introspection and other direct observation testifies to the contrary; 
neither can one maintain that “all value judgments are false,” since 
truth (7.e., correct understanding, prediction, and control of events) 
is clearly one among many values, and science itself exists only 
because some folks deem it valuable. When pressed, most persons 
acknowledge that values or their symbolic expressions can be 
studied scientifically, that is, empirically, inductively, etc.; but they 
commonly take refuge in the claim that value-statements them- 
selves, which typically affirm A to be better than B, even when 
reached after the most cautious analysis of a situation, are not 
scientific statements—in other words, as “scientific” as the verifiable 
claim that John is taller than James. Such “anti-axiologists,” as we 
may tentatively label them, apparently hold that insights which pro- 
voke controversy or to which rival insights can be ordered are 
either unscientific or less scientific than those about which no dis- 
putes center, forgetful that this latter stage is historically either a 
successor or a predecessor of the former; e.g., the physics of 1700 can 
hardly be deemed less scientific than the physics of today merely 
because certain beliefs then held by researchers are no longer 
acceptable, neither can the heterogeneity of contemporary economic 
opinion be considered less scientific (on the ground of diversity 
alone) than the homogeneity of medieval opinion in this area. 
The history of every positive science is as full of faulty factual 
or “existential” judgments as the history of human purposing and 
appraisal is replete with defective values. The contemporary organ- 
ismic view of mental life which rejects the conventional sharp 
dichotomy between the cognitive and affective functions leads 
equally rigorously to an erasure of the unfortunate and untenable 
boundaries between “facts” and “values.” The common assumption 
that there is something unreal about a value as contrasted with the 
substantial reality of a fact has unduly retarded efforts to systematize 
the former field. However, no one who has any strongly-held 
values at all has any doubts about their “real” character—indeed, if 
the test of the real is determined by its effects, then few facts of the 
ordinary perceptual variety have such profound consequences in 
behavior as a person’s dominant values. Furthermore and specif- 
cally, it would appear to be as legitimate a psychological occupation 
to compare the respective validity or adaptive nature of the values 
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is of pacifists and non-pacifists as to contrast the efficiency of the 
Ise adjustments of criminals or the insane or slow-learners with those 
F of normals. This demands first an identification of the opposed 
ice values and second an appraisal of them in the light of criteria as 
's) coercive of intelligent consent as the quantitative deliverances of 
ily scientific method. 
Ns 
be SECURING Expression oF AtrirupEs Towarp War AND PEACE 
ey America in the summer of 1940 provided an excellent testing 
m- ground for measuring the quality, frequency, and intensity of 
en certain basic convictions concerning “ultimates” in human affairs. 
Lot The spectacular military events of that May and June, the astonish- 
dle ingly swift successes of the German armies, the dramatic “fall of 
we France,” the excited re-armament program of the United States, 
r0- and the unprecedented adoption of peace-time conscription—all 
are these concentrated occurrences created a condition which impelled 
lis- many adults to ask soberly again, “What do I really believe?” 
ra “How shall I act in the present emergency?” “When and where 
‘an shall I begin to resist evil and to struggle for the triumph of the 
ely good?” “Is the taking of human life ever justified?” etc. Appar- 
yer ently such reflections occurred more frequently and became more 
nic articulate on the grounds of institutions of higher learning than in 
ity “lay” circles generally. The Summer Session at Columbia Uni- 
versity in particular centered its “extra-curricular” attention almost 
ual exclusively upon the national defense program and its varied cul- 
nd tural implications, and many formal classes in different fields of 
an- scholarship built their work upon this exceptionally live current 
arp interest. 
ads A large panel course of 235 graduate students, chiefly teachers, 
ble in which the writer participated as a consultant in matters affecting 
ion educational and social psychology, was one of those using the exist- 
the ing crisis as a focal point for academic and professional discussions 
ize of an exceptionally serious sort. Inevitably in the past, a course of 
eld this character had divided both staff and student body along inter- 
= pretative lines usually designated as radical, liberal, conservative, etc., 
the but now for the first time a cleavage (usually internal to the “pro- 
in gressive” bloc alone) clearly appeared between a pacifist minority 
if and a non-pacifist majority. This differentiation undoubtedly had 
ion 


been latently present in earlier years, but it took a severe change in 
the social field to make it prominent. 
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The recurrent antithesis between these “peace” and “war” groups 
on major international and domestic questions made it plain that 
the rival personalities involved were organized after distinct moti- 
vational patterns. Circumstances forbade any isolation of charac- 
teristic “drives” by prolonged clinical inspection, but with an 
articulate adult group accustomed to self-analysis and _ literate 
expression, it seemed possible to use advantageously the simple pro- 
cedure of personal report. Consequently the day (August 16, 1940) 
before the final examination in the six-weeks’ course was given, 
there was distributed a multigraphed sheet headed “Final Examina- 
tion—Part B” and bearing the following instructions: 


This is the essay part of the examination. You are to complete this and return 
it by tomorrow, at which time the objective part (Part A) of the examination will 
be given. Use no more than the front and back of this sheet. You may type your 
response if you desire. 


Question: Explain as fully as possible why you are, or are not an absolute 
pacifist at the present time. Be as straightforward as you can. Make full use of 
all the concepts you have learned in this course, and of any other experiences you 
may have had during the past year. Consider this an exercise in analyzing your 
own motives with respect to an important current social issue. 


The context of the course to which this quiz served as a culmina- 
tion had made it clear to the students that the phrase “absolute 
pacifist” was intended to designate a person consistently and stably 
opposed to any or all wars, as distinct from one who may call him- 
self a “pacifist” despite his readiness to endorse a “defensive” war 
or a special kind of civil war; the class knew that President Roose- 
velt and other public and private figures often designated themselves 
“pacifists” either as a semantic means of gathering votes or as a way 
of expressing their normal preference for peace instead of war. 
The label did not cover the more technical use of the term 
“absolutist” for those rare conscientious objectors who refuse to do 
any kind of non-combatant civilian service for a war-making govern- 
ment. Earlier class work had also indicated that individuals change 
their minds in this as in other respects as a result of altered social 
circumstances or internal personality transformations, and _ that 
therefore their answers as students did not commit them irrevocably 
to a fixed position but were always to be interpreted in terms of a 
“date.” Simple relativism of this type had been illustrated by 
Bertrand Russell’s imprisonment as a war resister in 1914-1918 and 
his 1940 statement that he inight fight in this one were he of military 
age, and by A. A. Milne, the nursery poet, who wrote an anti-war 
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book, Peace with honour, in 1934, and a pro-war pamphlet, War 
with honour, in 1940. 

Another important contextual feature of these reports appears in 
the knowledge these students had at the time of the examination 
that one (that is, the present writer) of their four panel instructors 
was a pacifist. It may be assumed that social timidity and fear of 
the unfavorable effect an unpopular viewpoint could have upon 
their term marks would operate to suppress the amount of overt 
pacifism otherwise present among the students. The fact, however, 
that the records showed roughly one pacifist in seven in this selected 
population—a proportion higher than that revealed by teachers 
generally—argues against any very strong influence of this sort; 
furthermore, the students were normally disposed to express them- 
selves freely, since the usage established with earlier “essays” had 
convinced them that any theoretical or systematic position, no 
matter how heretical, could be presented in this course and that the 
grade was primarily a function of the apparent scholarship and 
competence exhibited and not noticeably affected by any “ide- 
ological” deviation. In any event, these considerations are distinctly 
secondary, since the principal aim of this inquiry was the identifica- 
tion, listing, and weighting of the specific pacifist and non-pacifist 
“arguments,” regardless of their absolute or selective frequency. 


LIKENESSES AND DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 


The answers to the key question described in the section above 
were read and graded on a ten-point scale very much as though 
they were ordinary examination responses; they did not, however, 
contribute to the final mark in any way. An objective test which, 
with slight modifications, had been given repeatedly in the same 
course for some years, was the chief reliance of the panel staff for 
marking purposes. It is of some interest nonetheless to compare the 
standing of the two groups as given by these methods. 

The principal feature to note concerning the objective or “true- 
false” test scores is that the difference between the means of the 
pacifists and non-pacifists is non-significant. Although this is an 
imperfect measure of the intellectual level or learning ability of the 
persons involved, it is highly improbable that either group could 
justly accuse the other of either general or comparative stupidity, 
since they are so much alike in information and academic knowl- 
edge. The essay averages are of no special importance, inasmuch 
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as they represent the rating of but one pacifist judge or reader and 
seem to bear on their face strong evidence of the influence of this 
bias. Yet it is entirely possible that the pacifists’ statements were 
inherently of better quality, in that such persons, under pressure of 
majority disbelief, are more strongly impelled than others to develop 
the reasons for “the faith that in them lies.” The only convenient 
check on this minor point would have been an independent reading 
for expository merit by a non-pacifist judge, but since even this 
would have been indecisive, the comparative unimportance of the 
question argued against such an expenditure of investigative effort. 


TABLE 1 
b ; Scores oF Pacirists AND Non-Pacirists ON AN EXAMINATION IN A GRADUATE 
ORIENTATION Course IN EpucaTIONAL FouNDATIONS 
PERCENTAGE OBJECTIVE Essay 
or Toral Test MEAN AVERAGE 
Pacifists 34 14.47 84.35 7-97 
Male 12 19.67 82.67 8.08 
Female 2 } 7 


Non-Pacifists 
Male 49 80.33 85.88 6.73 
Female 


All 


Male oI 25.96 85. 
Female 


CoNTRASTED PosITIONs 


Critical dissection of the personal statements available was 
facilitated by marking such key words or phrases as seemed best to 
express in the most condensed form the essence of the individual's 
reasoning. Without exception these were written in a vigorous 
affirmative style indicative of a high degree of confidence in one’s 
faith; even where the subjects were plainly aware of the strength 
of the rival orientation and sought earnestly to deal fairly with it, 
their final decisions as stated followed the “regretfully but firmly” 
pattern. Most of the “protocols” were between five or six hundred 
words in length, suggesting that their authors did not write with 
any exaggerated inhibition of opinions. The series as a whole 
gave an unmistakable impression of forthrightness, perhaps because 
any motivation to deceive others or oneself on this issue was 
conspicuously weak. 
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Support for all these interpretations may be found in the citations 
to follow. One male pacifist respondent expressed himself in this 
fashion: 


| am a pacifist because war never decides the right—it only reveals the strongest. 
It lives on the stupid lie that we being “we” can use the methods of the enemy 


to attain our tribal goals and still remain angels, while “they” using the same tech- 


niques are devils. . . . Democracy, based on the worth and dignity of the common 


man (in all other countries as well as in my own) cannot be saved by destroying 
man. ... The answer to Total War is total renunciation of all war: the one wav 


ol deliverance from violence ts the path orf non-violence. 


These “general” remarks may be contrasted with equally “broad” 
assertions from a non-pacifist source, also male: 


Basically the problem of war hinges upon what ultimate value we place on human 
life. If existence under any circumstances is all we ask of life, then of course the 


pacifist is the only sound logician among us. But “Give Me Liberty or Give Me 


Death” is my motto as well as Patrick Henry’s. Hence I must reserve the right to 


use force to defend my highest values—and I alone am the judge of what they 


are... . Peace must rest on justice which comes first in order of importance. 


Where values clash, it is a mistake to assume that the antagonists 
are always insensitive to each other’s values. The common view that 
social conflict is largely due to simple ignorance of the opponent’s 
goods is untenable in the light of the many instances where the 
participants are cognitively aware of the specific factors in them- 
selves responsible for their hostility. Caius and Cassius, e.g., may 
both know that values ABCDEF are involved in their mutual 
struggle; but whereas Caius deems ABC to have greater value for 
him than DEF, Cassius places DEF above ABC; A to F, inclusive, 
may normally be positive values for both men. Subtle or pro- 
found conflicts rest upon such differences in organization and 
arrangement, of goods (in short, upon appreciative estimates of 
their comparative worth) and not upon their mere presence or 
absence, or upon the distinction between positive and negative 
values as such. This differential weighting of items as reflected in 
various value-scales is absolutely fundamental. It is the failure of 
their rankings or hierarchies to correspond that is the potential and 
actual source of most conflict between individuals or groups. All 
such differences are possible “causes” for antagonism; they do not 
become overt in most cases because the contestants question whether 
the game is worth the candle. Under some circumstances, however, 
the contrary decision is made. War is obviously one of these 
exceptions. 
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Such a universal theory of the relation between values and con- 
flicts as empirical phenomena was not attempted by our subjects, 
although many appeared to be groping toward such a “formula.” 
The pacifists, in particular, tended to stress their conviction that no 
differences, regardless of magnitude or quality, ever justified the 
extermination of the different personalities; indeed, some were 
disposed to appraise such differences themselves as goods, just as the 
differences between male and female, young and old, etc., contribute 
to the richness of experience. The pacifists appeared to be more 
aware of the forces playing upon the non-pacifists than vice versa. 
Some of the latter admitted they could not understand the pacifists; 
and while a few thought they were “nuts,” a larger number consid- 
ered them to be admirable but queer and incomprehensible creatures. 
It was hard to avoid the impression that the pacifists were more of 
a riddle to the non-pacifists than the converse. In this respect, the 
situation closely resembles that obtaining between radicals and con- 
servatives, in that conservatives and non-pacifists represent existing 
social norms, and radicals and pacifists departures therefrom. The 
existence of politically conservative pacifists (like some Quakers) 
and of radical non-pacifists (like most of the British Labor Party) 
complicates the relationship, but may merely show that attitudinal 
integration is less common than contradictory “compartmentaliza- 
tion” or simple inconsistency. Partial kinship, however, is possible 
without complete resemblance in all respects. 


Wuat THE Pacirists EMPHASIZE 


An exhaustive listing of values encounters such methodological 
difficulties as determining whether a change in verbal form actually 
constitutes a real change in the specific value thus expressed and 
whether certain particularized values are reducible to a more limited 
number of “core” values. Without attempting to deal with these 
problems of classification at the moment, it will be most helpful if 
we merely record the distinguishable, 7.e., recognizably different, 
points presented by the 34 pacifists as a group; no one person, of 
course, made use of all these concepts. 

1. War is one of the evils to be eliminated in striving for an ideal society; it 
induces attitudes and conditions which encourage other great ills, such as poverty, 
vice, crime, disease, ignorance. The time to begin eliminating any evil is now. 

2. War is contrary to a truly democratic cooperative spirit and thwarts our right 


to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
3. War is unsound economically; it is one enormous waste. 
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4. There are no human beings whom I can hate enough to kill or to endorse their 
killing by others; it seems more civilized to live and let live in the interests of our 
common welfare. 

5. War is unchristian; I am a Christian; therefore I am opposed to war. 

6. Democracy forbids murdering another for his beliefs. 

>. No conceivable principle is worth the lives of a million soldiers. 

8. Wars always lead to more wars, and are utterly futile as a means of deciding 
any major social issue. War creates more and worse problems than it “settles.” 

g. A long-time view of history indicates that even the worst peace was always a 
“lesser evil” and the best war invariably the “greater evil.” 

10. War and art are incompatible. All valid art centers about the constructive 
not the destructive. Military action is a perversion of the aesthetic approach to 
existence. 

11. For me to take another's life (or to help do so) merely makes my own that 
much more insecure. 

12. War is an escape or evasion of the problem of advancing human welfare— 
for dead men do not advance! It is an admission of a failure to adjust to the 
realities of living and an attempt to forget deep frustrations. 

13. For me to support a war (or the use of any force to redress any real or 
maginary grievance) would be like a doctor joining his psychopathic patients by 


adopting their behavior and delusions. 

14. As a pacifist, I wish to be active in helping man not in hurting or destroying 
him. I am my brother’s keeper. 

15. War blinds men to the truth about their situation. 

16. Pacifism costs less in lives and suffering. A pacifist does not try to avoid 
hardship—indeed, he may be called upon to risk everything and actually to sacrifice 
all. But there will be fewer casualties than would be caused by war, and the lives 
will have been offered voluntarily. 

17. “Thou shalt not kill”; “Love thy neighbor.” 

18. “Peace on earth, good will to men” is not just a Christmas slogan—it is a 
valid mandate for the entire year. 

19. I don’t believe in capital punishment; how can I believe in war? 

20. I prefer to lose my own bodily freedom for a time and to lose all my posses- 
sions if that is the only way I shall be allowed by others to achieve a constructive 
ideal. 

21. To force “democracy” upon others is autocracy! 

22. 1 am an absolute pacifist because I hate exploitation and non-fraternalism 
in community life and because I refuse to become a legalized murderer. 

23. If I kill a member of this nation, my government kills me for being a killer; 
but if I refuse to kill a member of another nation, my government threatens to kill 
me. Paradox of paradoxes! 

24. It takes two to quarrel, and both must be in part to blame. 

25. No creed or culture exceeds in importance human life itself, from which all 


cultures spring. 

26. Democracy means respect for other personalities—and that means ail person- 
alities and not just those in my own country. 

27. If war would make the survivors permanently happy, I should be for it. 
But it doesn’t. 

28. The war system stands squarely across the path of human progress. 

29. | am not convinced that there is any cause so perfect that its attainment or 
defense by force or violence can be justified. 
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30. When a democracy annihilates its neighbors, it annihilates itself as a democ 
racy. Being undemocratic in world affairs to save democracy is an ironical 
contradiction. 


31. War means a surrender to the easiest and yet worst way of attempting to 


solve a social problem. 


32. If our form of national life is so ideal, why isn’t it so attractive that all the 


peoples of the earth eagerly seek to imitate us? 

33. I am of more value to my neighbors alive than dead, and I think exactly the 
same of them. 

34. My solution to life’s problems need not triumph over yours, but together, out 
of our common need, we can reach a new and better solution. 

35. I believe in the Golden Rule and the principle of fellowship. 

36. The time has come to experiment with new techniques in ordering human 
relations. We have tried the war method so long to little or no avail. 


These 36 declarations point definitely to those aspects of their 
immediate or vicarious experience which these pacifists consider 
vital to their decision. (1) Save for items 5, 17, and 18, there is 
surprisingly little reference to Biblical sanctions or divine exhorta- 
tion; most of these mature graduate students rest their objection to 


‘ 


war upon “rational” rather than upon conventional “religious” or 
“conscientious” grounds.’ (II) To many of them the implications 
of democracy as a way of life applied to the international scene 
forbid armed encounters between nations (see statements 2, 6, 21, 
26, 30). (II1) War is neither good (1) nor true (15) nor beau- 
tiful (10). (IV) History rightly read is against it (g and 36). 
(V) Individuals are more precious than group organizations such 
as “nations” or states (23, 25, 29, 32). (VI) War is an unintelligent 
adjustment to difficulties (8, 12, 13, 28, 31). (VII) It is an unkind 
and indecent act (4, 14, 22, 24, 27, 34, 35). A rough reduction of 
the 36 original “reasons” to the seven major categories isolated above 
seems to result when the internal similarities of substance as distinct 
from language forms are given proper stress. 


1 According to information reaching the writer from Great Britain, draft boards and 
judicial tribunals are much less likely to grant exemption from military service to those 
C.O.’s who call themselves philosophical or rational protestants against war than to those 
who plead religious grounds for their refusal to bear arms. The reasons for this apparent 
discrimination are mixed. Some of it must be attributed to the greater ease of handling a 
case where the “defendant” is a member of a sect with established history and standing in 
the community; the philosophical objector, on the other hand, must be dealt with indi- 
vidually and requires more effort to “test.” Part of it is due to the general deference which 
any religious scruple, qua religion, excites, and the corresponding lack of respect that a 
presumably “atheist or purely rational objector evokes in a milicu where this tradition 
holds sway. Certain English observers of the court procedures in these cases also claim 
that the differences in leniency may be traced to the judges’ unvoiced fear that the case 
for the rational or “common sense” objector can be more readily understood, and therefore 
persuasively communicated and learned, by a larger group of conscript age, since the need for 
special sectarian conversions, transcendental “insights,” and the re-invigoration of declining 
orthodoxies, is a more rigid barrier to the rapid spread and adoption of church-based 
motives. Recent decisions and sentences in the United States show the same pattern. 
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CruciAL VALUES AS SEEN BY Non-Pacirists 


About six out of every seven papers submitted in this study gave 
expression to a non-pacifist point of view. The general impression 
created by these accounts contrasted vividly with that produced by 
the pacifists—they literally seemed to be more “combative” in tone. 
It is not improbable that much of the dichotomy here being analyzed 
is traceable to “temperamental” differences, although the word in 
inverted commas is not as exact or as useful for psychological dis- 
course as one could wish. As before, we shall number for con- 
venience the discriminable values that these 201 non-pacifists singled 
out for special mention. 


1. I would support a war of defense or preparations for it, as distinct from an 
aggressive War. 

2. | must needs go the way of the majority in this world—and they are plainly 
not pacifists! 

3. To oppose aggression is always right. 

4. Anything worth living for is worth dying for. 

5. Some fates are worse than death. 

6. Most people are innately selfish. 

7. Pacifism is impractical; hence we must put our trust in armed might to defend 
what is right. 

8. I'd rather fight than give up everything I hold dear. 

g. | cannot afford to be in disfavor with my contemporaries, which is what would 
happen if I were to become a pacifist. 

10. I don’t have enough faith in humanity to be a pacifist. 

11. We all have a duty to defend our own country. 

12. War may be the lesser of two evils under some circumstances. 

13. World conditions being what they are, if democrats are to remain democrats 
they niust never be pacifists. 

14. War is better than a degenerate form of society and virtual enslavement. 

15. Americans could not safely become pacifists until the whole world was first 
of that opinion. 

16. We must not lose what we have. 

17. What is of value to one man will have little or no meaning to another. War 
is our way of protecting our values from those who menace them because they do 
not appreciate them. 

18. War is better than totalitarianism and fascism. 

19. People just aren’t ready for pacifism as a way of life. 

20. Since I have a share in my government, I must also share in its defense. 

21. Arbitration presupposes a second party with whom one can arbitrate. Nazi 
sermany is not one of those. 

22. Men are not bright enough nor unselfish enough to do without war. 

23. To shrink from the use of force is to betray the reign of law. 

24. If we don’t fight, we won’t survive in today’s world. 

25. A peacemonger is worse than a warmonger. 

26. Pacifism runs counter to human nature. 
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27. Our Lord Jesus, the Master and Savior of us all, stands not for peace at any 
price, but for righteousness at any cost, which is immeasurably higher. 
28. I wouldn't be able to hold my job if I were a pacifist. 
29. If it’s a choice between pacifism and democracy, I'll take democracy any time. 
30. I'd kill a mad dog if that would keep him from harming people. Likewise 
I'd kill a mad man or a gangster or a mad people for the same reason. 
31. One can't apply a moral doctrine to cure a malady that is economic in nature. 
32. Passive acceptance of wrong is as evil as wrong itself. 
33. Not to fight for one’s liberties is not to act the part of a man. 
34. Our enemy is more impressed by our marksmanship than by our logic. 
35. Pacifism is sheer wishful thinking. 
36. Why should we permit other individuals or nations to share our profits when 
they haven't worked to gain as much as we have? 
37. War would be necessary were this country invaded. 
38. War must be used to restrain those who are able to use people for their own 
advantage. 
39. If war preserves or creates freedom, it is good. 
40. War increases economic opportunities, and the country needs a chance to 
prosper again. 
41. Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
42. Pacifism is not for this generation. 
43. The world is ruled by force, and no ideal can prevail unless it is backed 
by force. 
44. The sole reason pacifists exist is that they are protected by the arms of their 
fellows who are not pacifists! 
45. One can’t argue with lightning—or with a tiger. 
46. I refuse to be a dreamer turning his face away from reality. 
47. In order to live, we must be more or less practical. 
48. One ideal must not blind us to the existence of others. 
49. Many now live better and fuller lives because a few sacrificed their own lives 
in past wars. Is this not the way of progress for the group? 
50. A pacifist is a coward. 
To protect home and loved ones, one may rightly slay an intruder. 
. Make others fear your power—then you will have peace. 
I am a realist and demand security. 
I don’t trust human beings. 
I value Christianity enough to fight to prevent other countries from forcing 
atheistic ideas upon me. 
I am a Jew, and we Jews have suffered greatly from the Nazis. 
. The function of force is to give time for moral ideas to take root. 
International banditry must be stopped. 
. The dictators today are the only beneficiaries of American pacifist activity 
60. We must not neglect our duty to posterity. 
61. All pacifists are traitors, rascals, worse than infidels. 
62. Pacifism at the present juncture would defeat its own aims. 
63. This matter of trying to live by contradictory values makes it difficult to make 
a principled decision. Like most folks I have taken the selfish way, the way that 
means security, recognition, and friends instead of the pacifist way that leads to 
hardship, isolation, and perhaps ultimately to the Good Life. 


Because the extensive overlap of sentiment among them is patent 
even upon casual inspection, these 63 statements can easily be “tele- 
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scoped.” The context shows that most of the respondents come 
very reluctantly to the conclusion that they would support a war 
only as a last resort when all other ways of protecting their values 
had failed. (1) The accent on “defense”—in the literal sense and 
not as a euphemism for something else—is therefore prominent 
(items 1, 7, 11, 16, 20, 37). (II) Closely related to this is the feeling 
that “aggression” must be controlled regardless of the historical and 
understandable grievances that may have led the offending nations 
to engage in such behavior (3, 18, 30, 38, 45, 58). (IL1) Democracy 
and its allied goods of liberty, freedom, and “law” must not perish 
for lack of will and equipment to maintain them (13, 14, 23, 29, 33, 
29, 49, 57). (IV) The “selfish nature” of men and nations makes 
the use of arms inevitable and desirable (6, 10, 17, 22, 26, 34, 36, 41, 
2, 54). (V) The pacifist alternative to war is premature in the 
present state of social evolution, unrealistic, impractical, ‘and not 
feasible (15, 19, 35, 42, 46, 47, 53, 62). (VI) Some confess that 
pacifism looks like the better way, but that they lack the strength of 
mind or character to espouse an unpopular outlook (2, 9, 38, 63). 
(VII) Others, however, insist that pacifism is profoundly immoral 
by its refusal to support a “righteous” cause in war (25, 27, 32, 44, 
50, 51, 59, 61). (VIII) Finally, war and death for oneself and 
others are genuinely lesser evils than the loss of all that makes life 
worth living (4, 5, 8, 12, 48). 

Surprisingly enough, nationalism of the Stephen Decatur type 
(“my country, right or wrong”) was almost entirely missing, and 
statements 31 and 4o are the only ones stressing a direct economic 
interest. For this group of “semi-intellectuals” (as educators are 
occasionally unflatteringly labelled) the values of “independence” or 
absolute regional sovereignty and indirect financial gain for oneself 
or one’s community appear to be quite secondary; even if there is 
much self-deception in this area, there can be little doubt that a 
broader psychological or cultural determinism must be substituted 
for a narrow economic determinism (Marxian or otherwise) as an 
explanatory concept in interpreting the current value-judgments of 
these non-pacifists. 


THe CompPaRATIVE Vaipiry oF PaciFist AND Non-Pacirist VALUES 


At this point we enter upon an exceedingly hazardous under- 
taking—risky both in terms of purely intellectual pitfalls and in 
terms of professional standing in scientific and psychological circles. 
Is there any promising procedure by which one choice between rival 
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values can be promoted as the more rational and another choice 
discarded as the less rational? Or is this a hopeless will-o’-the-wisp 
—one of those unanswerable questions that should never be put to 
thoughtful men who rightly concern themselves only with the 
answerable? 

This issue, of course, is common to all applied science when it 
reflects upon its purposes. Bridge engineers choose a posteriori 
between different types of construction, a partial basis of choice 
being the relative safety ensured to patrons by the various methods. 
Physicians appraise and use drugs and operative techniques in the 
light of an intention to cure the patient. Psychologists, at least in 
the “practical” fields, test their devices and recommendations in 
accordance with some standards of well-being for their clients. 
Presumably the apparently more tangled area of social conflict 
should be amenable to similar treatment. 

What is the earmark of a higher value as distinguished from a 
lower? Isa higher good merely one that is held by more people at 
any given time? If this is the sole standard, then clearly the paci- 
fists, far outnumbered by non-pacifists, must be supporting a lower 
value. But a value that is held by a majority (usually only a 
majority within a certain culture “belt”) is not necessarily or inher- 
ently a greater value than one held by a minority—it may simply 
be a better distributed one. The spread of a value is not an unim- 
portant test of its own worth, but it needs to be reinforced by other 
criteria. The scale-value (or validity) of any specific value appears 
to be measured by reference to some larger and more comprehensive 
value that encloses the smaller one much as the genus embraces the 
species. We may call this, in Whitehead’s sense, an “organismic” 
criterion of axiological experiences. 

It may be objected that this hypothesis that a Aigher value is a 
larger value is sheer circularity of thinking and that changing the 
dimensional adjective is merely a case of AA. Such a difficulty, 
however, is more apparent than real. Individual values lose their 
strictly private character whenever they have social consequences, 
as most of them do, but the individual and the group are faced 
with the common “mensuration” problem of determining value 
differences. As a first approximation to greater “accuracy” in our 
value-scales, we may tentatively adhere to the basic criterion that 
a good which moves toward a universal involving all people as an 
upper limit is higher than one that approaches a particular as a 
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lower limit. From this fundamental theorem, six corollary criteria 
may be derived: 

1. Inclusiveness—a value that affects a// men rather than some is, other things 
being equal, superior; 

2, Permanence—a value that lasts is higher than an ephemeral one; 

3. Irrevocability—a value that is not replaceable or readily created by human 
effort is higher than one that can be produced easily; 

4. Congruency—a value that harmonizes with one’s total pattern of beliefs is 
superior to one that is inconsistent with the entire structure of integrated behavior; 

5. Cognitive completeness—a value that is based on full information and broad 
experience is higher than one resting on partial and fragmentary knowledge; 

6. Survival—a value that conduces to the maintenance of the individual or the 

nan race is superior to one that leads to the extinction of either. 


These six tests of relative value can be applied to simple choice 
situations involving only two alternatives by following the stand- 
ard pattern of the paired comparison technique. It does not seem 
unreasonable to claim that these criteria may be used with all con- 
ceivable values, but we may illustrate their contribution to the 
ranking of the specific pacifist values by re-examining in their light 
the rival value categories summarized in Table 2, The roman 
numerals refer to the analytical forms followed in the two sections 
preceding. 


TABLE 2 


Mayor Vatue Crasses INvoLtvep IN Pro-War anp Anti-War Arttirupes 


Pactrist CATEGORIES Non-Pacirist CATEGORIES 


tian and Biblical injunctions I. Defense of one’s “way of life” 


Uh 
Version of democracy and its implica- Il. Control of “aggression” 
tions III. Democracy at stake 
nds-means coordination IV. “Naturalness” of war 
Evidence of past experience V. Greater realism 
Institutional fallacy | VI. Herd-mindedness 
Non-adaptive character of war VII. Justice requires resistance to the wrong 
Primitive behavior pattern VIII. Death preferable to a bad life 


(1) How does the criterion of inclusiveness apply to this situa- 
tion? Does it support the pacifist or non-pacifist values? The 
pacifist tends to stress the likenesses or the “common denominators” 
between warring groups; the non-pacifist tends to emphasize the 
“irreconcilable” differences. The pacifist favors negotiation rather 
than violent conflict and never surrenders the search for some com- 
mon ground as a basis of mutual understanding; the non-pacifist is 
disposed to think “We” or “They,” complete triumph over the 
enemy or either defeat or annihilation for himself. There seems 
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little doubt that the non-pacifist supports values that do not include 
all mankind; that he deliberately excludes some people at least 
temporarily; and that this criterion definitely elevates the pacifist 
values above their antinomies. 

(2) The test of permanence takes this form: will combatants in 
the “clear cold light of the morning after” regret or be glad that 
they fought? What does hindsight on past wars reveal? Do not 
most wars seem to have been bad errors? The negligible cultural 
differences between Canada and the United States, and the Union 
Now movement make one wonder if the Revolution had any endur- 
ing effects of great worth.” Most Southerners now believe the Civil 
War was a sad mistake. A Gallup poll on the twentieth anniversary 
of America’s entry into the World War showed about 70 per cent 
of the public of the opinion that this too was an error; as was to 
be expected, the steady deterioration of international relations since 
1937 led to the halving of this percentage by the end of 1940. To 
Americans the bloody Chaco war between Bolivia and Paraguay 
involved utterly unintelligible values; and it is questionable if most 
of the two billion inhabitants of the earth would appreciate an 
ideological war between continents. In the light of a generous time 
perspective, this criterion too seems to favor the pacifist. During a 
state of war or readiness for war former conflicts (especially if they 
involve the same foes) receive greater endorsement than they secure 
during a period of comparative peace. Even the non-pacifist, how- 
ever, assumes peace to be the temporal norm and war a calamitous 
interruption. Who then is the real or preferred Peter—Peter drunk 
or Peter sober? Alcoholic debauchery indeed confers some tem- 
porary satisfactions, but in war the suffering, if not the remorse, 
begins immediately. War is not an intense momentary pain as a 
prelude to prolonged quiet pleasure, but a bitter agony that 
eventually makes amy armistice a welcome relief. 

(3) Irrevocability refers to the fact that war, by releasing forces 
imperfectly controlled, consequently produces utterly unanticipated 
results. More fundamentally it means that a living person can be 
made to die but that a dead man cannot be restored to life. As a 
result of armed conflict, certain unique individuals are prematurely 

2 Immediately after the Treaty of Paris in which England acknowledged the independence 
of the American colonies, Benjamin Franklin, who signed for the United States, wrote, 
“There never was a good war or a bad peace.” A. S. Eddington, the distinguished British 


scientist, expressed himself to the same effect in Peace News for Nov. 8, 1940, the organ of 
the Peace Pledge Union of Great Britain. 
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and intentionally deprived of their existence. Personality is more 
readily destroyed than built. Many cherished realities and possi- 
bilities are thus gone forever. Admittedly, certain esteemed folk- 
ways and institutions may also perish for lack of military defense, 
but it may be better for these to go than to lose the human beings 
who alone give meaning to these social creations. The test of 
irrevocability applied to the life of the human organism appears, 
on the whole, to favor the pacifist. 

(4) The criterion of congruency argues that war makes a poor fit 
with the system of pretensions upon which civilization rests. More 
seriously it suggests that the method of war violates the organic 
relation between ends and means which experience constantly 
reveals. People cannot be made happy or democratic by first killing 
them or their relatives and friends. Wars, according to the non- 
pacifist, should only be fought for noble aims; but where is the 
nobility in killing or being killed in the mechanized combat of 
today? The incongruity of the total situation is so marked that 
this test too must be said to work against the non-pacifist, who 
frequently erects inconsistency into a virtue and thereby makes it 
almost impossible to carry on any discussion intelligently. A vague 
feeling that the scientific attitude is identical with eclecticism and 
a quasi-mystical devotion to the middle-of-the-road solution to every- 
thing appear at the bottom of the view that some wars may be good 
provided they are kept within limits! 

(5) The principle of cognitive completeness is a relativistic way 
of asserting that crucial choices are valid to the degree that they 
rest upon full data about the total situation rather than upon a 
partial or limited view of the problem. The Voltairean dictum, 
“To understand all is to forgive all,” is customarily applied to indi- 
vidual cases only, but there is no good reason for denying its equal 
applicability to national, class, or other group entities. Satanism 
as an explanatory principle of behavior is hardly in keeping with 
the temper of modern science which seeks to understand all phe- 
nomena in terms of conditions in the entire field. Inasmuch as 
delinquents are made even more than they are born, the respon- 
sibility for their emergence must be shared in part by the community 
which permits the rule of forces that produce them. The pacifist 
claims that not only are the initiating causes of war poorly appre- 
ciated by most non-pacifists but its disastrous and associated 
consequences—such as famine and pestilence—are rarely foreseen. 
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Specifically, Denmark by not fighting saved many lives for future 
usefulness, avoided a mountainous debt, and kept its physical plant 
intact; whereas Norway’s armed resistance caused it to lose heavily 
in all respects without any corresponding gain. Eventually the 
nominal victor recognizes the loss of as many values as were won 
by his triumph and realizes that both the conqueror and the con- 
quered are victims of a common ruin. Such insights with regard 
to the true “costs” of war apparently mature sooner in pacifist minds 
than in those of non-pacifists. It is hard to resist the impression 
that this principle also supports the pacifist solution to conflict situa- 
tions. Gordon Allport correctly suggests that this criterion may beg 
the question, for crucial factors may eventually appear of which the 
pacifist was unaware; factually, he would therefore be as incom- 
plete in his knowledge or prevision of effects as his antagonist. To 
this observation, the pacifist replies by calling his opponent's atten- 
tion to the fact that among the myriad wars of history even the 
non-pacifist can call only a tiny fraction of them “good” and that 
these few are suspect because they are usually those with which his 
own “gang” is identified; hence the probabilities of equal ignorance 
are not even. Moreover the generalized attitude of kindness directs 
giving the enemy the benefit of the doubt whenever certainty is as 
low as it usually is. 

(6) The notion of survival value has been much used since Dar- 
win’s day to account for the retention of organic structures and 
functions. Although this concept has often been employed in 
shallow theorizing, it is not irrelevant in the present juncture to 
remind the reader that many schools of psychology and biology 
say that we have a better-developed brain than most animals because 
it contributes to the maintenance of the living system. The heroics 
of war often take the form of “death rather than surrender” at the 
beginning of a conflict, but, as time goes on, this stand is gradually 
converted into “surrender rather than extermination.” A nation 
apparently will go to war so long as an undetermined but presum- 
ably small percentage of its population will be killed or suffer 
severely; but few modern wars have continued after the death of 
10 per cent of the adults involved—hence the slogan really should 
run, “Some deaths rather than prompt surrender.” No loser has 
ever capitulated without still retaining substantial reserve power 
to inflict damage on the winner, but his “will” to do so has faded. 
Presumably logic that leads to the end of the logician (or his 
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group) must be fallacious somewhere. This question then arises: 
at what point does the urge to survive, even on terms dictated by 
the foe, become acute? Again the pacifist appears to discern the 
essence of the situation before his fellows. Accepting the evolu- 
tionist’s dictum, “Adapt or perish,” he proceeds to adapt. The death 
rate among pacifists, even in war time when they are often brutally 
mistreated by non-pacifists and occasionally slain, is probably lower 
than among non-pacifists; functionally this outlook contributes to 
raise the average longevity of the race in the same sense that better 
hygienic conditions do. If the “maxim” of his belief-action pattern 
were to become universal, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the survival of others would also be furthered. His value, therefore, 
is higher on this count as well. The objection that the “survival” 
of self-respect is more important than the continuation of “brute” 
existence is met in this fashion: it is a curious form of “self-respect” 
that can only be maintained by slaying others; this is very much 
like the appeal to “honor” which undergirded the outmoded folk- 
way of dueling; and to evaluate even mere existence negatively is 
to run counter to the proverbial truism, “While there is life, there 
is hope.” 

The case for the pacifists’ values which has just been presented 
seems to be too good to be true and therefore properly arouses the 
suspicion of having been overstated. The implied “black-white” 
dichotomy makes the non-pacifists seem much more stupid and/or 
villainous than they often are and ‘he pacifists more peaceful and 
discerning than specimens in the flesh actually reveal themselves to 
be. The categories may be too absolute, although it is all but impos- 
sible to avoid this impression in the light of the literal and impres- 
sive gap which separates the “unconditional” pacifist from the 
fellow who will fight if only the provocation is made sufficiently 
intense. The pacifist may not be wholly right, but he is even more 
convinced that he is not wholly wrong. It is not impossible that the 
six criteria of value status could be used to make an equally strong 
case for the non-pacifist orientation. The issue then begins to have 
certain parallels with the efforts of friends to dissuade someone 
from contemplated suicide and the retorting endeavors of the pros- 
pective suicide to justify himself. If a person insists that he is 
unhappy, it is difficult to challenge the authenticity of his report; 
one can only hope to defer his plan for self-annihilation by urging 
him to work with others for the promotion of the conditions for 
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universal happiness. If the prospective suicide is such because his 
empirical field is overloaded with negative values, and promises to 
remain so, a balance of positive values to justify continued living 
must be assured. Similarly, democracy, liberty, and freedom, are 
labels for a cluster of values without which many moderns insist 
they do not care to exist. In so far as these designations refer to 
specific goods and are not a mere word-fog, the persuasive power of 
the assertion is great. These values undoubtedly are associated with 
motives that have become autonomous. But the assumption that 
happiness is possible only under a familiar and “comfortable” type 
of society whose perdurance one seeks to guarantee by the instru- 
mentality of war is hardly convincing in the light of what we know 
(rather, what we do not know) about the conditions that produce 
this culminating mental state. 

That people as a whole are made happier by war either imme- 
diately or even in the long run is a dubious and probably untenable 
claim. That they believe such an outcome possible is clear, else how 
shall we account for their repeated willingness to engage therein? 
But that they may be employing an inappropriate (and admittedly 
unsatisfactory) means toward a legitimate end because of inadequate 
education in the use of such criteria for normative judgments as we 
have here crudely outlined is also a very real possibility. This 
position can easily be construed as presumptuous and conceited (to 
use the language of certain judges condemning conscientious 
objectors), since many, if not most, prominent value theorists accept 
the majority non-pacifist view that war under some circumstances 
is a genuinely lesser evil and that the blessings of righteousness and 
justice are truly greater than the goods of a peace that is no peace. 
However, the adequacy of any interpretation of nature notoriously 
does not rest upon an approving consensus of opinion at the time the 
interpretation is first presented to the scientific world. The same 
situation obtains in other things as well. 


Some Osyections CoNsIDERED 

Among psychologists, Knight Dunlap appears to have offered 
the most extensive and vigorous dissent to the pacifist outlook as 
it is manifested in contemporary America. In a brilliant paper on 
“The causes and the prevention of war” in the October, 1940, 
number of this Journat,’ he attributes the existence of war to the 


3 This JouRNAL, 35, 479-497. 
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absence of some central authority or international police force for 
making wayward individuals and countries behave. Many of his 
acute observations on the prevention of war are admirable bits of 
social analysis. The writer shares Professor Dunlap’s disgust with 
the vicious hypocrisy of what he calls “Communazi” peace activities 
in the United States, and some years ago independently called atten- 
tion to the insincere propaganda of these organizations. Unfor- 
tunately, Professor Dunlap does not seem to have distinguished 
between such spurious “anti-war” groups and the more honorable 
and consistent peace policies of the Friends, the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, the War Resisters League, the Keep America Out of War 
Congress, etc. The result is that honest and enlightened pacifism, 
probably because of unfamiliarity with its literature or its spokes- 
men, is unintentionally made to suffer unfairly in his article, par- 
ticularly so since he does not appear to have come to grips with 
most of the points raised by the pacifist protocols reported in this 
paper. This neglect of the profound thought and feeling displayed 
by many conscientious objectors is regrettable, and even dangerous, 
since many psychologists who will have to examine these pacifists 
in a future war may do a poorer professional job than they could 
with a little added information about their prospective “clients” 
and how they got that way. 

Professor Dunlap regrets that “courage and loyalty have been 
undermined by emphasizing the hazards of war,” that an “appeal 
to cowardice has been made strongly,” and that “moral responsi- 
bility and duty to neighbors” have been undermined by the doctrine 
of neutrality, that “there is a section of the public which is inclined 
to be a little yellow,” and that the “difference between aggressors 
and victims in war” is deliberately obscured. He believes that war 
often “makes men out of cowards” and that the draft improved 
most conscripts in this respect since “the majority of them came 
back from France vastly stabilized.” His own non-pacifist creed is 
expressed in these words: “If you are fighting to defend your life, 
or the lives of others, or to defend your rights and those of others, 
to fight is not only sensible but is a duty. This logic is unmistakably 
true as regards fighting between persons; it is just as true when 
nations go to war” (p. 492). Admitting that it is silly to keep on 
fighting perpetually over ownership to land or other property, he 
suggests the use of the juridical device of quieting title as a means 
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of enforcing a final settlement which the litigants must accept 
because it is backed by the physical power of the entire community, 
To the observation that every war is followed by some peace treaty, 
however bad, and that therefore it would be wiser to negotiate terms 
before the holocaust descends, he replies (p. 497): 

There is not, and cannot be, any question of the supremacy of might as compared 
with right. There is, in human life, no opportunity to choose between might and 
right, for they are neither opposites nor alternatives. There are three courses from 
which individuals and nations alike must choose. One is the craven course of 
refusing to use what might we have. A second is the criminal course of using our 
might in the service of injustice, greed, and destruction. The third is the moral or 
civilized course of employing our might in the service of right. Might without 
right is deadly; but right without might is sterile. 


To the undeniable eloquence and cogency of this presentation, a 
pacifist psychologist has less difficulty in responding than most 
readers imagine. The virtues of courage and loyalty, if admirable 
as absolutes without regard to the causes with which they are 
identified, are certainly found in high degree among the “fanatical” 
Nazi parachutists against whom Professor Dunlap presumably 
would send equally loyal and courageous soldiers. The pacifist, too, 
is not typically lacking in these qualities, for all the rigors of a 
Hitler concentration camp could not make Carl von Ossietsky, 
winner of the Nobel! Peace Prize, bend the knee to the tyrant. 
Cowardice is an unlovely trait, but its use in connection with either 
enemy submarine crews or with eminent pacifists like the late 
George Lansbury of England or John Haynes Holmes in America 
is absurd; like the use of the ugly adjective “yellow” in connection 
with pathetically frightened and disorganized personalities, this 
term suggests “name-calling” and not objective discussion of stimuli 
and responses. Indeed, cowardice of a certain kind appears to be 
more often displayed by most military leaders when they refuse to 
go to war unless there is some chance of winning, indicating that 
considerations of “success” in power politics outweigh the claims of 
the right per se. If persistence be a virtue, here too it seems that 
those who trust in force are disposed to give up the pursuit of their 
objectives when they are not readily attainable (as in those instances 
where they discern that their available military “might” does not 
suffice to guarantee the victory of an alleged or presumptive 
“right”); whereas the pacifist struggles indomitably ahead, even 
though his goal is remote and not likely to be reached in his lifetime. 

The pacifist acknowledges his duty to his neighbor, but like the 
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good Samaritan counts among his neighbors those who may tem- 
porarily be found in the enemy country; and who ever heard of 
fulfilling one’s moral responsibility by slaying his neighbor thus 
broadly defined? The Quaker interpretation of neighborliness is 
to feed both friend and foe and to starve neither, The war resister 
does not deny that the aggressor may be more sorely tainted than 
his victims, but he prefers that his own country remain neutral 
because only thus can it be of greatest service as mediator between 
the warring parties; unfortunately some nations, by their exag- 
gerated partisanship, destroy their potential usefulness as an agent 
of mediation by forfeiting the confidence of one of the contenders 
and thereby weaken the willingness of all powers to employ this 
agency for settling disputes. The Nazis, some of whom must be 
decent human beings, believe with Professor Dunlap that a nation 
has a duty to defend its rights by fighting; according to the pacifist, 
they both share in common the view that each nation is and ought 
to be sovereign in deciding what rights it has and how it shall use 
its “might” to defend them. 

Small wonder, then, that in the international political and moral 
sphere something like the immovable body and the irresistible force 
arises so long as there is no “third” higher power to throw its weight 
with one or the other to break the deadlock. A world police force 
would serve this purpose; but, under the alliance system of absolute 
national sovereignty, all we get is the unedifying spectacle of rival 
“local” police and fire departments shooting and burning each other 
up. Most pacifists are prepared to support a real international police 
body (as distinct from a League Army and Navy directed against 
a member nation) to deal with individual offenders on a planetary 
scale. But such police can be permitted to operate only under the 
control of a world tribunal, which does not exist at present in an 
age of exaggerated nationalism. The pacifist argues that until such 
a plan is established there is no assurance that might will be in the 
service of right. Whatever “might” he possesses he prefers to use 
in working with other pacifists in all lands in persuading their non- 
pacifist brethren to forego the maladaptive practices of international 
warfare and to build jointly the World State and Community. In 
his judgment the necessary favorable public opinion to this end is 
more likely to be created by working persistently for the abolition 
of military killing now rather than postponing such a consummation 
to the Greek kalends. 
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The pacifist seeks to dissociate himself as much from the war 
system as the functional interdependencies of society permit. 
He organizes special humanitarian projects which because of their 
disagreeable or dangerous character would not otherwise be carried 
out. He does not try to escape from any penalties which his non- 
pacifist associates impose upon him, much less to evade them by 
disgraceful subterfuges. He prefers to devote his energies to cur- 
rent rehabilitation and to accept his full share of responsibility for 
building as rapidly as possible not only a new but a better world 
order. Pacifism is thus one of the different forms that enlightened 
selfishness—the only dependable basis of human motivation— 
assumes. The pacifist wants to use all his imagination, daring, 
initiative, and intelligence to find a way out of war that will not 
require with painful regularity one more “holy” war or the reten- 
tion of the constant threat of war to check the recalcitrant. By 
moving in this direction he hopes to gain not only integrity for 
himself but well-being for his fellows. 
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CONJUGAL CONTRASTS AMONG CHIMPANZEES * 


BY ROBERT M. YERKES 
Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology 


OBJECTIVE 

is a uniquely significant product of 

organic evolution. To discover its origins and relations and to 
trace its history should prove a fascinating naturalistic task. The 
anthropoid apes certainly can supply part of this genetic story. It 
is appropriate, therefore, to offer in evidence this account of the 
socio-sexual behavior of chimpanzee mates. The facts of anthropoid 
social life should illumine many aspects of human behavior and 
enable us to go forward more intelligently in sociological research. 
They should also help to reveal to us much that is deeply buried in 
our unconscious and subconscious developmental history, much that 
by custom or habit, with modesty or shame, is concealed. For in 
these matters we are not honest, frank, and straightforward even 
with ourselves, much less with the prying scientist. By comparison, 
the chimpanzee is uninhibited; it acts as though in its social life 
there were nothing to hide from us! The picture of its conjugal 
relations 1s simpler, more readily analyzed and interpreted, than our 
own. It is natural that we look to the chimpanzee for aid in one of 
the most difficult and disheartening, because most baffling, of bio- 
logical undertakings—the quest for a working understanding of 
sex as factor in human relations and for wisdom to direct its 
adjustment and control. 


CREATING OpporTUNITY TO OBsERVE SocIAL BEHAVIOR 


For observation of the social interaction of chimpanzee mates, a 
situation which encouraged active competition was chosen. In 
their roomy living quarters at Orange Park, Florida, pairs of 
sexually mature and reproductively experienced individuals of 
known history and status were subjected daily to a simple test of 
food-taking dominance. Unless otherwise stated, it may be assumed 
that the mates lived together continuously, the pairs in isolation 


* The substance of this report was presented to the American Psychological Association at 
Pennsylvania State College, September, 1940, under the title, “Dominance and sex among 
chimpanzees.” The assistance of the Committee for Research in Problems of Sex, National 
Research Council, in the inquiries which supplied the data for the report, is acknowledged 
with appreciation. 
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being observed separately. Conditions and procedures, as previously 
described in detail (5, p. 121; 7, p. 148), were roughly standardized, 
To a given pair a small bit of some favorite food (banana, apple, 
orange) was presented at a fixed point in the wire-netting wall of 
the living cage. One of the subjects obtained it. The smallness of 
the bit discouraged sharing. Two methods of food presentation 
were used, the one early and the other later in the investigation 
and primarily for statistical purposes. They will hereafter be 
referred to as the box and the chute methods respectively. 

For the box method, the bit of food was placed in a wooden con- 
tainer, with hinged lid, which could be raised by the animal. In 
accordance with a predetermined procedure, this food-containing 
box, with lid closed, was presented against the cage wall. One or 
both subjects approached and one raised the lid and received the 
food. This was repeated at intervals of not more than a minute 
either twice or four times daily. Seldom was there simultaneous 
attempt by the mates to open the food box. 

The chute method, as here described, was more extensively used 
than the initial box procedure.’ It involved the employment of a 
wooden chute, which was set up at a given time and location each 
day against the cage wall. For uniformity of presentation, a bit of 
food was dropped in the upper end of the chute by the observing 
experimenter (who hereafter will be designated by the letter O). It 
rolled to the bottom of the chute where it could be reached by the 
waiting subject. During each daily test period, ten pieces of food 
were presented in succession at thirty-second intervals. Before the 
first piece was released in the chute, the subjects were called by 
name to attract their attention to the competitive food situation and 
to warn them that O was ready to begin work. 

By this simple procedure, and with minimal interference with the 
conditions of daily life, answers were sought to such questions as: 
Is there a dominant sex? Is individuality more or less important 
than sex in determining the outcome of this test? What factors 
determine priority of response or food-taking dominance? Are 
sexual status and relation conditions of response in this competitive 
situation? In the social interaction of mates, as here observed, are 
there indications of what we should designate in human experience 
as deference, privilege-granting, action by conscience, custom, right? 


1 This method was borrowed by the writer from his co-worker, Dr. Meredith P. Crawford, 
in order that observations being made with mates might be comparable with those made by 
Crawford (1) with pairs of females. 
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In supplementation of what has been said about the observational 
situation, it should be emphasized that chimpanzee mates do not 
rush, scramble, and struggle for possession of the food as would 
many other types of mammal. Instead, they act much more as 
should we: one assuming leadership and control of the chute, and 
the other in varied ways indicating acceptance of subordination or 
dissatisfaction and resentment. Occasionally physical conflict occurs 
in the test, but ordinarily the working relation is a matter of mutual 
recognition and more or less complete agreement and consent. 
This presumably indicates that psychobiological factors are opera- 
tive which either do not exist or are less influential in the com- 
petitive behavior of such mammals as rodents, ruminants, and 
carnivores. 

Four males and a score of females served as subjects. The sex 
disparity resulted from the fact that only a few adult males and 
many females are kept in the breeding colony of the laboratories. 
Elsewhere (5; 7) general accounts of this study of dominance 
behavior have been published. It is intended that this report 
should present with relative completeness the social behavior pic- 
ture for two pairs of mates, Pan and Josie, Bokar and Wendy. 
These pairs were selected because their behavior supplies enlighten- 
ing contrasts and d‘versities. Neither pair is typical or modal in 
its dominance behavior and relations. The individual animals must 
here be described by reference (8, pp. 20ff.; 6, pp. rorff.). All have 
been subjects of experimental record and under the eye of the 
writer for periods ranging from ten to fifteen years. With the 
exception of Pan, who was vasectomized in April, 1937, to provide 
a sterile male, all are normal, healthy breeders and excellent subjects 
of experiment. 


SoctaL BEHAVIOR OF PAN AND JosIE 


Pan and Josie, previously acquainted and congenial, were brought 
together on May 25, 1939, in preparation for this investigation. 
Josie was not at the time sexually receptive, although there was 
some genital swelling.” Pan, excited greatly by her presence and 


* The average duration of the sexual cycle of chimpanzees is 35 days. Swelling of the 

genital region is a conspicuous phenomenon. The swelling begins to appear a few days 

ter menstrual bleeding ends, reaches a maximum shortly, and after a week or two 

ears, to be followed, after a varying interval, by repetition of the same series of 

The female ordinarily is sexually receptive only during the period of genital 
swelling. Ovulation occurs late in the maximal-swelling phase of the cycle (3; 9). 
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sexually eager, pursued her despite determined efforts to avoid him, 
and upon overtaking, he beat and jumped on her roughly. She 
neither defended herself nor presented sexually. Pan was driven 
off by the use of blank cartridges and a stream of water, and Josie 
was returned to her cage. On May 31, with Josie on the threshold 
of detumescence, another attempt was made to bring the pair into 
amicable association. They were first placed for a few minutes in 
adjoining cages, to afford opportunity for mutual inspection. Pan, 
although excited, gave no threat of hostility. When the door 
between the cages was opened Josie rushed into Pan’s cage, where 
he awaited her expectantly and with penial erection. She ran to 
him and presented in a manner which indicated lack of sexual 
desire. He looked at her genitalia momentarily, made a move to 
cover her, desisted, and began to groom her eagerly and with char- 
acteristic sounds. Immediately the grooming became mutual. 
Both animals seemed delighted with the opportunity for social 
contact. They were left together in a large open-air cage, known 
as the Enclosure, where the following observations subsequently 
were made. 

Using the chute method, this pair was tested daily from June 1 
to July 6 inclusive. During that period Josie passed from nearly 
maximal genital swelling at the start, through detumescence, to the 
non-swollen condition, which continued from June 8 to 26. 
Although it was not observed and recorded, menstrual bleeding 
almost certainly occurred on or about June 20, and a new sexual 
cycle then began. Tumescence started June 27 and continued 
until July 4, when the swelling was recorded as maximal. From 
this date Josie was sexually receptive and acceptable to her mate, 
and copulation occurred daily, often with solicitation by Pan. 

In the first series of tests, June 1, both mates came to the chute 
on call, evidently desiring and expecting to take the food. Pan 
arrived first and took possession; Josie sat close beside him, watch- 
ing and waiting patiently. Both were good-natured and seemingly 
assumed that it was Pan’s right to stay and take the food if he saw 
fit. That he was not entirely comfortable in so doing is indicated 
by the fact that he talked low and questioningly to himself in a 
manner never before noticed by O. He stood by his right of prior- 
ity until the seventh trial, when Josie reached across in front of him 
and took the piece of banana before it fell into his waiting hand. 
Without show of resentment he left the chute and she took posses- 
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sion. He neither returned nor gave sign of restlessness or dissatis- 
faction. The aforementioned conversation-like vocalization may 
have been an intimation of conscience or of deference toward a 
consort. Was it? 

On June 2 Josie claimed the chute without interference by Pan, 
although he evidently desired the food. Hers appeared to be the 
right of initiative and priority of response. While she worked he 
stayed away, as if to avoid temptation to compete. 

The picture is strikingly different on June 3, for both approached 
the chute expectantly. She took control and he quietly walked 
away. Having taken the food in the first trial and placed it in her 
mouth, and as if in response to some stimulus not evident to O, 
she ran to Pan, commanded his attention, and returned to the chute 
with him. Thereupon she presented to him sexually without male 
solicitation; Pan refused her offer, and with her close beside him 
and eager for the food, he took the next piece of banana. But in 
the third trial she reached in front of him for the food. Imme- 
diately he went away and did not return. Of the ten pieces of 
banana presented, she obtained nine. Both of the mates on this 
date seemed sexually excited, but either because of satiation or dis- 
satisfaction with Josie’s genital condition the male refused to copu- 
late. Hers evidently, by common consent, was the right of priority 
of response. That she should have offered Pan opportunity to 
replace her at the chute is peculiarly interesting. 

Josie was more possessive on June 4, for when Pan came and, 
seated beside her, reached for the food in the second trial, she 
objected vocally, and he at once desisted and withdrew to a distant 
point in the Enclosure. She took all the food. In the next three 
series, June 5 to 7, Josie claimed priority and obtained all the food, 
while Pan each day remained at a distance, leaving the field entirely 
to her. Usually he made himself comfortable on the frame of a 
shelter in the middle of the Enclosure where he was able to view 
the experimental situation from a distance of some ten yards. Much 
of the time he exhibited studied avoidance or inattention. Even 
the calls of O and happenings at the chute often were wholly 
ignored. This behavior gave O the impression of definite self- 
protectiveness. 

Between June 1 and 7 Josie’s genital swelling had gradually 
diminished from near-maximum to zero, and during this period 
she commanded priority of response almost continuously. In the 
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first days of adjustment to the experiment Pan occasionally obtained 
some bits of food. Although sexual intercourse was not observed 
and did not occur during the period of testing, it almost certainly 
occurred between experiments. That it was frequent, despite Josie’s 
evident willingness to accommodate her mate, is wholly improbable 
in view of Pan’s known sexual selectiveness and strong preference 
for the oestrous phase of his mate. These facts are presented to 
prepare the reader for the change in social relation which occurred 
when genital swelling disappeared. 

The morning of June 8, with conditions the same as previously 
except for Josie’s loss of swelling, both mates responded to call by 
coming to the chute and placing a hand each in readiness for the 
food. Pan took it, although Josie continued for three trials to hold 
out her hand expectantly. She made a sputtering sound the while 
by vibrating her lips. Pan clearly expected priority, assumed it as 
his right, and stood firmly for it. He made no demonstration and 
seemed as friendly as ever toward Josie. Important is the fact that 
the female at this time was entirely non-receptive sexually and also 
lacking in sexual interest for the male. 

Yet another change in the behavioral picture was recorded the 
following day, June 9. Pan assumed control initially, and Josie, 
accepting subordination good-naturedly, played and gamboled 
about instead of fretting or expressing irritation. This is almost 
unique in the experience of O and significant in view of subsequent 
behavioral relations. The experiment continued through the fifth 
trial without incident; but following the sixth trial Pan suddenly 
ran from the chute to a corner of the Enclosure, and standing there 
pounded the wire-mesh netting while looking intently toward and 
making genital gestures of solicitation to attract the attention of 
two mature females in a cage some forty feet distant. Neither of 
these females was in oestrus or maximal swelling; yet Pan’s sexual 
interest in them was clear. One may suspect either that this male 
for whom Josie no longer held sexual appeal and satisfaction as 
mate, under stimulation of the food which was being offered, was 
suddenly impelled by sexual desire to seek an acceptable female and 
therefore left the chute as above described; or one may instead 
assume that he used the distant females as plausible excuse for 
withdrawing from the competitive food situation and thus giving 
his mate opportunity to obtain the banana. The latter assumption 
gains support from subsequent behavior. In view of varied obser- 
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vations the writer finds neither assumption improbable, but he 
inclines to believe that the latter motivation was primary and most 
important, if not solely operative. Anyway Pan stayed away from 
the chute for the remainder of the series, and Josie, who had 
promptly replaced him, obtained four bits of food. 

Equally illuminating and also thought-provoking is the behavior 
observed on June 10. With Pan in control, Josie sat by grooming 
him. Following the eighth trial he suddenly, as the day before, 
left the chute. This time he ran along the north wall of the 
Enclosure, and, stopping some thirty feet from us, grasped the 
netting and gazed through it intently. He seemed entirely pre- 
occupied with something remote, although O could discover 
nothing unusual. Thus Pan continued for a full minute. Then 
he came back toward the chute where Josie was working, but 
before reaching it veered to his left and seated himself on the 
shelter frame, whence he quietly watched the experiment. When 
at the end of the series O called him to see whether perchance he 
lacked food motivation, he came with a rush and took what was 
offered. This behavior seems to justify the hypothesis that the male 
left the chute in order to grant privilege to his mate. Leaving the 
held appears an equivalent for “Help yourself.” Possibly the remote 
females served in the first instance merely as an excuse for an act 
which otherwise would have occurred, as on this date, without 
obvious reason. Whereas on the gth Josie got four pieces of food, 
on the roth it was only two. This circumstance suggests that her 
claim for privilege was lessening. 

Again on June 11, with Josie sitting beside him coaxing and 
fretting and obviously expectant, Pan after the eighth trial left the 
chute, thus encouraging her to take possession. But before the 
interval of thirty seconds was up, he returned and took the food 
without objection from her. This performance was repeated almost 
identically in trials g and 10. It appears that the male’s patience 
and forbearance toward his mate were gradually lessening and that 
her ability to achieve priority of response diminished correspond- 
ingly. The score was 10-0 in Pan’s favor, but in justice to the 
features of behavior it should have been 8-2. 

During and following the test series of June 12 there was unusual 
excitement in the colony, and both subjects were disturbed. 
Although Josie sat close, sputtering, begging, and watching oppor- 


tunity to take the food, Pan gave no sign of yielding to her. At 
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the end of the series, when she reached for the banana, he became 
greatly excited, and apparently in resentment or anger rushed 
about the Enclosure, pursued, finally cornered, and began to beat 
her with his arms and to jump on her. O’s shouted commands 
were without effect and it required blank-cartridge shots to distract 
and subdue him. A few seconds after he had ceased his violent 
attack, the mates were sitting at the chute panting, as they begged 
for food. There was no quarrel between them. Evidently Pan’s 
patience had worn thin and Josie’s persistent begging was more 
than he could bear. It should not be overlooked that at this time 
she was incapable of satisfying her mate sexually. 

As O set up the chute on June 13, Josie was energetically and 
roughly grooming Pan, as if to command his attention and curry 
favor. During the tests which followed she continued to groom 
him, and one could not mistake her eagerness for the favor which 
might enable her to obtain food. Without yielding to her a bit, 
Pan was quiet, gentle, friendly, taking the food confidently, as if 
by right. 

Evidences of Pan’s unsatisfied sexual desire have been mentioned. 
On June 14 they were unmistakable, for as he awaited the experi- 
ment, hanging on the cage netting, he masturbated orally, this 
evidently as substitute activity in the absence of a receptive and 
acceptable female. He took control of the chute, and Josie after a 
time left him and went to the shelter. 

Similarly the following day, as the male awaited the experiment, 
he masturbated while looking in the direction of a sexually recep- 
tive female who was visible in a remote cage. He took the food 
without hesitation or sign of yielding, Josie meanwhile sitting 
beside him watching and sputtering. For June 16 the same descrip- 
tion holds, with the difference that Josie, instead of remaining at the 
chute, turned her back on it when called by O and walked away 
as if hopeless of obtaining food. 

Emerging from her discouragement, Josie on June 17 exerted 
herself to the utmost to command Pan’s interest and favor. First 
she took her position as nearly in front of the chute as he would 
permit and placed a hand on it to receive the food. This gentle 
intrusion disturbed Pan, who complained vocally and placed a 
hand above hers on the chute. Thus they awaited the first trial. 
When the chance came, she practically took the food out of his 
hand. He permitted this reluctantly, but without protest. But 
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thereafter she let him take all the food, crowding him the while 
and much of the time herself exactly in front of the chute. In 
addition to maintaining bodily contact with her mate, Josie kept 
her face close to his and occasionally touched his mouth or cheeks 
with her fingers. Pan responded without sign of deference. 

On June 18, as O approached for the day’s work, the mates were 
running around the Enclosure, she in the lead. After three laps 
they settled in the shade and she began to groom him. For some 
days her grooming had consisted largely in hair-plucking. The 
male evidently enjoyed this attention. Much of the time on this 
date he exhibited an erection; yet neither of the mates gave indica- 
tion of sexual interest in the other, and throughout the series of 
trials Pan had priority of response. 

From June 19 to 24 Josie continued to force herself upon Pan 
during the tests by physical contact, grooming, and forms of play. 
In her enthusiasm for hair-plucking she half denuded him, so that 
he looked like a scarecrow. Meanwhile he continued to command 
the food situation and to take the food regularly. 

On June 25, with the mates side by side at the chute, a bit of 
banana chanced io come within Josie’s reach. She obtained it. Pan 
actively resented this trespass and began to grumble. Instantly she 
accepted his warning and left the chute. Evidently in spite of her 
persistent efforts over a period of days to win the male’s favor and 
to command priority in the experiment, she still considered it 
unsafe to antagonize him by persistent competition. 

With the near approach and onset of genital swelling, June 26 
and 27, Josie was bolder and more demonstrative. Evidently con- 
hdence in her ability to command priority was increasing. Groom- 
ing, hair-plucking, play activities, vigorous mauling were more than 
ever conspicuous. Several times she rushed upon Pan as if in a 
frenzy of affection. He took these onslaughts calmly, with aloof- 
ness and a dignity suggestive of maturity and sense of superiority. 


But although passive, he seemed pleased. Obviously Josie was doing 


her utmost to maintain intimacy of relation and to command Pan’s 
attention and good will during her period of relative unfitness for 
sexual accommodation. 

On June 28, for the first time (with the exception of June 17) 
since the disappearance of genital swelling on June 7, Josie initially 
took possession of the chute and obtained food in the first trial. 
Pan remained away. As if feeling that he should be at hand, she 
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shouted to him. In response he approached, and stopping some 
twenty feet from her, gestured for sexual contact. Nevertheless, she 
stayed at the chute—a clear indication that she did not desire copu- 


lation—and he shortly approached and covered her without com. 
pleting the act. Thereupon she withdrew from the chute and he 
replaced her. Once on the 27th Pan had solicited Josie and she 
ignored him. Evidently her sexual receptivity was low and she 
was still unsatisfactory to her mate. 

Again on June 29 the female claimed the chute and the male 
stayed away. She took the food in the first two trials, and then 
as Pan approached she willingly gave place to him. The final score 
was 8-2 in Pan’s favor. That the measure of Josie’s control cor- 
related with increased genital swelling is shown by her food-taking 
score: June 28, 1; June 29, 2; June 30, 5; July 1, 9. Pan, however, 
was not eager to grant her full privilege, although at this time his 
behavioral attitude gradually changed from that of command to 
request. This fact is exemplified on June 30 when, with Josie at 
the chute, he remained on the shelter frame seemingly oblivious 
of the experiment, but with an air which seemed like studied indif- 
ference. Josie worked calmly, with assurance, although watchfully, 
until following the fifth trial Pan made a sound and slight move- 
ment. Instantly she responded by shouting and running toward 
him. He approached the chute, they met, and she rushed upon him 
excitedly. Without pause he continued on his way to the chute, 
and she, passing on, replaced him on the shelter frame. It was a 
perfect exchange of roles as if by signal and mutual agreement. 
Pan left Josie undisturbed during the first half of the series, and 
she did him a like favor during the last half. Each got five pieces 
of food. 

July 2 was an exceptional day, in that Pan assumed control and 
took all the food without protest from Josie. A possible explana- 
tion of this failure of the male to grant priority to the female may 
be the condition of sexual satiation prior to the experiment, for it 
is evident that sexual relation is an important condition of response 
in this competitive food situation. Thus, for example, on July 3, 
Pan, after taking the food in 8 trials, expressed sexual desire by 
stepping away from the chute and beckoning for Josie, who 
responded instantly by prostrating herself before him. Complete 
copulation occurred. She seemed not to be highly receptive, but 
instead perfectly accommodating and merely waiting to be asked 
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by the male. Following this sexual contact, Pan ithdrew to the 
shelter frame and Josie took the food. 

Josie’s genital swelling was at maximum on July 4, although as 
judged by her behavior she had not yet attained the height of sexual 
desire (oestrus). Unfortunately this day-to-day account of changes 
in the behavioral relation of these mates must be concluded with 
report for July 6, since it was not possible to continue observations. 


On this the last day of observation, Josie came forward to claim 
control, the while watchful of Pan as he lay on the shelter frame, 
and evidently somewhat anxious. Probably this was because the 
male exhibited full erection. During the first three trials Josie took 
the food, but in each her response was unpredictable, for she clearly 
was uncertain about staying and he about coming. Apparently she 
much desired the food, but not sexual contact; he evidently desired 
the latter and presumably also the former. For a while Pan waited 
for his mate to come to him voluntarily in response to his genital 
display, while she, presuming on his patience and good will toward 
her, and the measure of privilege which she had already come to 
command, delayed to go to him. Finally, after the third trial, he 
came forward, and stopping some fifteen feet from her, gestured 
sexually. Immediately she ran to him to present, but he ignored 
her and passed on to the chute. For two trials he took the food, 
and then she reached across and took a piece; again Pan took the 
food in the seventh and eighth trials. Following the eighth trial he 
solicited copulation and she willingly accommodated him. There- 
upon he withdrew and allowed her to take control. But after she 
had taken one piece of food she went away and he, replacing her, 
completed the series by taking food in the tenth trial. Thus they 
shared the trials equally, five each. 

Whether Josie would have achieved complete control of the situa- 
tion and obtained the food regularly had the experiment been 
continued until she was at the peak of sexual receptivity in the latter 
half of maximal swelling is indeterminate, but in the light of the 
behavior of other pairs which were studied such an outcome would 
be predicted. Thus it appears from this picture of behavioral 
change in social relation that priority of response in the competitive 
food situation belongs to the female during genital swelling, if she 
is acceptable to her mate and willing to accommodate him sexually; 
whereas during all other phases of the female sexual cycle, right 
of priority belongs to the male. For this particular pair the follow- 
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ing statistical measures are in point: during 17 days of partial or 
complete genital swelling the female obtained the food 95 times, 
the male, 75; whereas during 19 days when there was no genital 
swelling and sexual interest was practically in abeyance, the female 
obtained the food 8 times and the male 182 times. In comment, jt 
should be remarked that Josie’s degree of success by right, privilege, 
or both, during the genital-swelling phase was markedly less with 
Pan than with other mates with whom she was used in this inquiry. 
Undoubtedly this circumstance was due primarily to Pan’s excep- 
tional sexual selectiveness and strength of natural dominance. Even 
when in sexual swelling she managed to achieve a measure of 
control in the competitive food situation only by persistent use of 
favor-seeking tactics. 

Female contrasts. Contrasts appear in the behavioral relations of 
pairs of mates whichever individual is changed. Thus, for example, 
Pan behaved very differently in the experiment when used with 
Dita, with Josie, and with Wendy, and for these three pairs the 
results of the tests were distinctive and in many respects incom- 
parable. The following brief descriptions suggest grounds of dif. 
ference. Toward Dita, Pan was indifferent, unyielding, while she 
accepted subordination with half-hearted effort to influence him 
and to command priority. Even when in genital swelling, there- 
fore, she obtained only 15 per cent of the food. Josie, as has 
already been indicated in detail, refused to accept subordination, 
and as a result of persistent and courageous effort she obtained 56 
per cent of the food when in genital swelling. Wendy represents 
an extreme attitude, for she entirely refused to accept Pan as mate, 
repelled his sexual advances, and temporarily at least dominated 
him to an extent which rendered her use in the experiment imprac- 
ticable. The transient social relations of these three females to Pan 
in this particular type of competitive situation may be characterized 
by the following words: for Dita, servitude; for Josie, companion- 
ship; for Wendy, dominance. 


SoctaL BeHavior oF BoKAR AND WENDY 


Bokar and Wendy were used in this inquiry for 71 days between 
February 28 and May 25, 1939. The observations covered the whole 
of two sexual cycles and parts of two others. Already acquainted 
and not antagonistic, the subjects were brought together February 27 
preparatory to the tests. At that time Wendy was in premenstrual 
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(non-swollen) cycle phase and entirely non-receptive. As the door 
between cages was opened, Bokar aggressively ran into Wendy’s 


cage, and she, although unafraid, determinedly avoided him. After 


a few minutes of effort on the part of the male to approach her, 
she presented to him for genital examination, lying flat on the floor. 
He examined her briefly, and, evidently satisfied, walked away. 
Instantly she followed and tried to groom him. Later there was 
mutual grooming, with varied indications of congeniality and 
satisfaction. 

The following day the tests were begun. Bokar at the outset 
assumed control and in the first five trials took the food, while 
Wendy sat beside him, eager and expectant. Suddenly he rushed 
away, shouting, and ran about the cage excitedly. Wendy, taking 
alarm, screamed and ran from the chute to the cage wall for shelter. 
As Bokar did not attack her, she shortly approached the chute and 
took the food in the sixth trial of the series. Resenting this liberty 
he at once attacked and struck her. She defended herself and they 
rolled on the floor in a clinch, biting one another’s hands and arms. 
After the struggle ended, O waited for a time while the subjects 
quieted down and dressed their wounds. When they were again 
called to the experiment, Wendy alone responded. It was as if the 
victory had been hers. She took the remainder of the food calmly 
and confidently. Throughout this upset Bokar acted as though 
experiencing conflict between desire for the food and impulse to 
vield to his mate. His attack on her may have been an attempt to 
resolve the conflict by driving her from the field. She thwarted him 
by standing her ground. 

Although recently vanquished, Bokar assumed control March 1, 
while Wendy sat close by watching him take the food and grooming 
him. When offered a bit of food by O after the series of tests she 
looked toward Bokar as if to ask his permission and then accepted 
eagerly. The following day the relationship was reversed and 
Wendy was in control, with Bokar quite obviously trying to curb 
his impatience by giving attention to other happenings than the 
experiment. In trial 8 he came forward and placed a hand on the 
chute. Wendy complained vocally, and the emotional tension 
noticeably increased. During the remaining days of this cycle, 
which terminated March 6, Bokar usually obtained the food, 
although Wendy always expressed eagerness for it and sat close by 
watching for opportunity to gain control. Her attitude evidently 
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disturbed and mildly irritated Bokar, while keeping him constantly 
on the defensive. 

With menstrual bleeding on March 7 a new sexual cycle began, 
which continued until April 4. For the first week, March 7-13, 
Bokar, with the exception of a single day, had priority of response 
initially and took the food in the first trial. In the several series, 
however, he was successful in only 67 per cent of the trials. That 
Wendy meantime was dissatisfied was clear. With the beginning 
of tumescence on March g she began to exert herself to induce him 
to give place to her. Persistently she presented sexually, rushed 
about the cage, swaying her head from side to side in a characteristic 
begging gesture, sidled or backed against the male as he sat at the 
chute, and thus crowded him away. In the midst of this socially 
motivated activity Bokar remained calm and unyielding. Even 
Wendy’s frequent solicitation of sexual contact failed to lure him 
from the food situation. 

Suspicious that Bokar’s refusal to give place to Wendy, after she 
had achieved maximal swelling on March 10 and undoubtedly was 
sexually acceptable to him, might be due to his sexual satiety or 
exhaustion, O between March 15 and 18 tested this hypothesis by 
separating the mates during the night and bringing them together 
for the experiment each morning. Bokar’s behavior indicated the 
correctness of the assumption, for whereas formerly he had refused 
to respond to Wendy’s presentations during the test period, he now 
did so promptly and eagerly. It is indicated, then, that this female 
tends during her period of sexual receptivity to keep her mate 
satiated. Consequently in this experiment the usual degree of 
competition between sexual and food desire was lacking, and the 
female incapable of luring the male from the food situation by 
offer of sexual accommodation. 

From March 15, Wendy, fully receptive and with maximal swell- 
ing, regularly controlled the chute and took all the food until 
March 20, when in order to protect her from impregnation at the 
time of ovulation, the experiment was discontinued for three days. 
Detufescence, a sign that ovulation had occurred and that the 
female was no longer receptive and acceptable, began March 23, 
and thereupon the behavior and social relation of the mates changed 
abruptly. 

As the chute was being placed by O on the 23d, Wendy solicited 
Bokar, who seemed indifferent to her. After continued coaxing he 
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finally covered her in what appeared to be incomplete copulation. 
Evidently he was not satisfied. Again, shortly, she forced herself 
upon his attention, but this time Bokar merely looked at her 
momentarily and went away. She did her best gesturally and 
vocally to get his attention, but ignoring her he took possession of 
the chute. Whereas for a week previously she had taken all the 
food, on this date he took all without being disturbed by her dis- 
satisfaction and importuning. It is clear in this case that a sexually 
willing female was refused by a male, who, as he clearly indicated, 
was not lacking in sexual desire, and that this refusal resulted from 
the fact that the female was in unsatisfactory genital phase for inter- 
course. Furthermore, it appears that upon the loss of her accepta- 
bility, with the onset of detumescence, Wendy lost also her ability to 
command food-taking right and to trade sexual accommodation for 
priority of response. 

For the remainder of this cycle Bokar claimed the chute each 
morning, and Wendy, despite desire and effort, succeeded in getting 
the food only a few times. Her courage and rashness were several 
times exhibited during this period of sexual ineffectiveness. For 
example, on March 26 she begged so insistently and intrusively 
toward the end of the test series that Bokar finally lost patience, 
became angry, and a quarrel ensued. She screamed shrilly, and he 
rushed wildly about. Then he struck and bit her, and she defended 
herself. After less than half a minute she emerged from the mélée, 
feces-bespattered, teeth bared, still screaming and raging. Coming 
to the cage wall beside the chute, she continued to scream for 
several seconds. Bokar was silent, as though victorious. Evidently 
she had striven boldly for a privilege which he refused to grant. 

Wendy’s resourcefulness and determination gained novel expres- 
sion on March 28. As the chute was being placed, the mates 
approached and Wendy mounted Bokar from the rear. He did not 
crouch or try to avoid her. Lying along his back she placed her 
face against him and grasped his skin in her teeth as the copulating 
male often does. Except that Bokar stood with legs stiff instead of 
crouching, the picture strikingly resembled that of copulating mates. 
Wendy made no pelvic thrusts, but pressed against Bokar’s rumps. 
When after some ten seconds this sexual behavior ended, they took 
their positions side by side before the chute, and for a time it was 
impossible to predict which would gain control. Evidently each 
desired and expected the food. After a few seconds Wendy went 
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away, leaving Bokar in possession. But his later action suggests that 
her sexual behavior, perhaps serving as technique of social control, 
may have influenced him in her favor. Following trial 8, Bokar, 
having just previously interrupted food-taking to go to the faucet 
for a mouthful of water, voluntarily left the chute while Wendy 
was several feet distant and thus gave place to her for the remain- 
ing two tests of the series. Retiring to the rear of the cage, he 
diverted himself by regurgitating. 

Again on March 30 the tension of competing desires became too 
great for control. Bokar withstood Wendy’s near presence and 
begging until after trial 8, when he stepped to the faucet for water 
and thence to the suspended tire. Meantime Wendy quietly 
replaced him at the chute. Seeing her begin to take the food, he 
became excited and threatening. Wendy, screaming, retreated pro 
tectively, in evident fear of attack. Obviously a discreet or timid 
female, when incapable of accommodating her mate sexually, would 
hold herself aloof from the competitive food situation. Not so 
Wendy, for she is exceptionally venturesome, courageous, deter- 
mined, naturally dominant, and always ready to fight for what she 
desires. 

On April 5 a new cycle began for Wendy, which ended May 4. 
As in the previous cycle, Bokar took most of the food except when 
Wendy was in maximal swelling and sexually acceptable to him. 
But, as usual for this pair, there was constant fluctuation of social 
relation and varied behavioral manifestation of the processes of social 
adjustment. On the second day of bleeding, April 6, Wendy came 
to the chute, took possession, and with evident anxiety awaited the 
food. Bokar approached, shouted, swung about the cage, returned 
and looked at Wendy’s genitalia, shouted and ran away again. Once 
more he came back. Sitting close to her he placed a hand near the 
chute, but did not interfere with or threaten her. For three trials 
he allowed her to take the food and he then calmly reached across 
and took it himself without troubling even to push her aside. 
Wendy, accepting his dominance quietly and without shifting posi- 
tion, shrank to inconspicuousness and busied herself with self- 
grooming. She did not watch Bokar, make any complaint, or give 
sign of interest in the food, but instead sat self-centered and unob- 
trusive. By mutual consent the right of priority was the male’s. 
During the next four days Bokar obtained the food mostly, Wendy 
occasionally. 
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With the beginning of genital swelling April 10, sexual behavior 
again became conspicuous. Initially Bokar claimed priority, and 
not until the middle of the series did Wendy try to command 
privilege. Following trial 5 the male evidently became restive and 
uncertain about his right of priority, for he repeatedly made a char- 
acteristic begging gesture toward O, although the food was regu- 
larly being given to him in the tests. Apparently he anticipated 
and feared loss of control and was begging O to side with him. 
During trial 8 Wendy suddenly commenced to beg gesturally, with 
swaying of the body, hopping, crouching, vocalization, and rushes 
toward and away from Bokar. Her actions were attention- 
compelling. After resisting this appeal for some thirty seconds, 
Bokar left the chute and went to Wendy. She at once presented 
and was covered briefly. But evidently her genital condition did 
not satisfy the male, for he promptly withdrew. Nevertheless, she 
attained her objective, for as soon as he left her she went to the 
chute and he withdrew to the rear of the cage. While he occupied 
himself with regurgitation, she took the food in the remaining tests. 

Henceforth during the period of maximal swelling, Wendy con- 
tinued in complete control. Usually Bokar did not venture even 
to approach the chute, and if he did, she often protested violently. 
She seemed determined to command priority and acted as though 
the right to take the food without competition was hers. Clearly 
the male’s sexual subjugation to the female was complete. Relevant 
is the remark that no other female among our subjects is so insist- 
ently dominant sexually and so completely capable of molding a 
male to her will or of thwarting his desires as is Wendy. 

During this period of subordination Bokar was restless, discon- 
tented, impatient, but never threatening or aggressive toward his 
mate. Undoubtedly sexual intercourse occurred daily. The male’s 
efforts to occupy, divert, or distract himself during the experiment 
were varied and amusing because so transparently self-protective. 
Had he ventured at any time to go to the chute in competitive 
attitude, he doubtless would have provoked a quarrel. 

From April 18 to 22 tests were omitted, and the mates separated, 
to safeguard Wendy against impregnation. The appearance of 
detumescence on the latter date indicated that the fertile period had 
ended. Wendy now was sexually neutral and lacked interest for 
her mate. Promptly on April 23 he took possession of the chute, 
while she sat quietly beside him grooming him and giving no sign 
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that she expected privilege. He took the food in all trials. For the 
remainder of the cycle (11 days) Bokar strove to maintain priority 
of response against Wendy’s increasingly insistent efforts to achieve 
privilege. Although unable to satisfy the male sexually, she did her 
best by the use of varied techniques of control to induce him to let 
her replace him. As will appear, her success was notable. 

Thus on April 28, although Bokar had the right to expect priority, 
Wendy took possession of the chute and stood her ground against 
the male’s blustering and bluthng. He was much upset, but did not 
touch her nor she him. To induce her to give place to him, he 
persistently used such emotional expressions as shouting, approach 
to roaring, rushing about the cage, swinging the suspended auto- 
mobile tire violently, slamming and banging the walls of the cage, 
swaying his body from side to side, approaching the female with 
lips protruded toward her as if in appeal, and moving his body 
rhythmically or sidewise in accompaniment to a crooning vocaliza- 
tion. Wendy responded with friendly attention, but without yield- 
ing place, and even when once Bokar put a hand on the chute 
ready to take the food she refused to withdraw and claimed the 
banana. The male’s measure of forbearance and self-control under 
the circumstances was extraordinary. 

In succeeding daily series, April 29 to May 4, Bokar only once 
scored 10-0, whereas Wendy did so twice and in another series 
failed in only one trial. That her measure of control in the experi- 
ment, and ability to command priority of response over her mate, 
increased steadily as the work progressed is indicated alike by the 
test scores and the behavior of the pair. Witness the following. 
On May 1, Wendy assumed control, while Bokar rushed away 
shouting, lacking apparently the courage or temerity to attack her. 
When he finally became threatening, she responded with bold 
aggressiveness, and he withdrew. And on May 3, whereas in the 
previous series Bokar obtained the food in each trial while Wendy 
sat by him grooming herself and occasionally begging food, the 
position of the mates was reversed, for she assumed priority from 
the start and he did his best to cajole her into making way for him. 
On this date his subordination seemed complete, for as he sat by 
her he almost purred while gesticulating in a manner which could 
be interpreted only as beseeching. Once, while vocalizing gently, 
he took one of her hands in his and pulled as if to induce her to 
leave the chute. She was gentle, friendly, but unyielding and 
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ungenerous, As a pertinent aside, there is marked contrast between 
Bokar and Wendy in generosity, for he is good-natured, suggestible, 
generous almost to a fault; she, short-tempered, wilful, obstinate, 
unusually selfish. It may not safely be assumed that this is a sex 
contrast. 

The last day of the cycle, May 4, was exciting for O as well as the 
subjects. Wendy had taken her place at the chute as if by right of 
domain; Bokar came up, and, eager for the food, tried gesturally 
and vocally to displace her. She refused to yield. Instantly, without 
the usual warm-up and threats, he jumped upon, struck, and bit 
her, then jumped clear. Wendy screamed shrilly and in a rage 
rushed in pursuit, streams of liquid flowing from mouth and anus. 
Never before had O seen such sudden and violent response of the 
gastro-intestinal system in an emotion-evoking situation. She fol- 
lowed Bokar into their living room, where, hidden from O, they 
fought for several seconds. Sound betokened serious combat. In 
less than a half minute Wendy emerged and came to the chute, still 
vomiting and defecating. There she sat before O as he waited to 
resume the experiment. She was quivering with excitement. Her 
left thumb had been severely bitten and bled freely. She began to 
dress it with lips and teeth, lapping up the blood that flowed over 
her hand. All the while the wounded thumb trembled violently. 
For a minute or two she gave no heed to O. Shortly Bokar emerged 
from the living room, came to the faucet, took water, and sat down 
within four feet of Wendy. This stirred her interest in the food 
situation and she gave attention. In the first three trials she took 
the banana, while Bokar beside her vocalized gently and appeal- 
ingly, as if imploring her to quit and go away. Again he went to 
the faucet for water. As he turned back toward the chute Wendy 
left it, and going to a sunny spot in the center of the cage settled 
down to dress her thumb and clean up. Meanwhile Bokar, with 
eager vocalization and other expressions of unusual satisfaction, took 
his place at the chute and received the food in the remaining seven 
trials of the series. 

A new cycle began for Wendy on May 5. It was to be expected 
that prior to the appearance of genital swelling the male would have 
priority, but instead Wendy controlled the situation from the start 
while Bokar stood by begging for privilege. She, however, was 
restless and anxious, feeling perhaps that she was acting danger- 
ously. The score for the day was 10-0 in her favor, and this con- 
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tinued in succeeding series. Tests had to be omitted protectively 
from May 16 to 22. When they were resumed May 23, with the 
beginning of detumescence, Bokar asserted himself and took the 
food in every trial, while Wendy groomed him intently. At the 
outset she tried to curry favor, even taking his hand in her mouth 
and leading him about as if to direct him away from the chute. 
He good-naturedly responded, but would not be diverted from food- 
taking. Wendy at no time made definite claim for privilege, and 
when at the end of the series she was offered a bit of food by O 
she did not venture to take it. Right of priority seemed to be very 
definitely the male’s. On this date Wendy’s sexual swelling was 
rated as 1/4 maximum. 

It was to be expected that Bokar would now continue in control 
until the end of the female’s sexual cycle, since she was incapable 
of satisfying him sexually. But again prophecy failed, for on May 
24 and 25 Wendy claimed priority and maintained it without 
conflict. 

It is not to be inferred that Bokar surrendered willingly and 
cheerfully to his mate. Day after day when she was in sexually 
neutral condition and the right of priority would ordinarily have 
been his, he tried by varied techniques of social control to induce 
her to give way to him. Only her exceptional courage, daring, and 
skill in using feminine wiles enabled her to dominate and take the 
food. Her victory was won by ceaseless striving; that it came 
gradually and progressively appears from the following measures of 
her success, which ranged from 26 per cent during the first cycle to 
93 per cent in the fourth and last. These statistics read: for part 
cycle 1, 7 series, 26 per cent; for complete cycle 2, 25 series (4 days 
omitted), 35 per cent; for complete cycle 3, 25 series (5 days 
omitted), 53 per cent; for part cycle 4, 14 series (work terminated 
before end of cycle), 93 per cent. 

So much for the results of the chute method as used with Bokar 
and Wendy. The box method yielded strikingly different results. 
It was used in addition to the chute method and as a check or 
control procedure, two trials per day, from May 2 to 15. Whereas 
during this period Wendy with a single exception, May 2, assumed 
priority at the start and took the food in the first trial with the 
chute, Bokar played that role in seven of the fourteen first trials 
with the box method; and of the seven trials in which Wendy 
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obtained the food, six occurred while she was in maximal swelling 
and sexually receptive. The observational data for these two 
methods therefore indicate opposite conclusions. As explanation 
it is suggested that during the course of 71 series of tests with the 
chute method, ten trials per day, Wendy succeeded by persistent use 
of varied techniques of control in building up her influence over 
Bokar and established in him a habit-expectancy which gave her 
in the chute situation an advantage which was entirely lacking in 
the box situation because of its relative novelty and freedom from 
habit factors. Whereas the results for the chute method contradict 
the generalization that priority of response in the competitive food 
situation belongs to the male except when the female is in genital 
swelling and sexually receptive, the results with the box method 
support it. 

Female contrasts. In fairness to Bokar, who is by no means the 
spineless male Wendy makes him appear, his relations with other 
mates in this experiment should be cited. As a matter of fact, the 
same wide range of variation in social relationship is exhibited as 
has been described for Pan and his several mates (vide supra); 
namely, from extreme female subordination to dominance. Obser- 
vations of Bokar with Nana, Dita, and Wendy are in point. 

Even during oestrus Nana let Bokar control the food chute. She 
claamed nothing in the competitive situation and got nothing. 
Dita, on the contrary, with Bokar as her mate, acted as though the 
world were hers. When sexually receptive she almost always took 
the food, while at other times she shared priority amicably with 
Bokar to the satisfaction of both. The picture for Bokar and 
Wendy, as previously presented in detail, is by contrast one of 
progressive mastery in which the female finally wholly dominated 
the male. These conjugal contrasts lend themselves to single word 
descriptions of the female role in the experiments: for Dita with 
Pan, Nana with Bokar, the role was that of abject subordination; 
for Josie with Pan, Dita with Bokar, it was near equality; for Wendy 
with Pan, Wendy with Bokar, it was dominance. The most con- 
genial and mutually satisfying matings evidently were those which 
rank midway between the extremes. Examples among the pairs 
are: Josie and Pan, Dita and Bokar. In them playfulness, mutual 
liking, and devotion were exhibited. Comparable human matings 
would be characterized as ideal. 
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GENERALIZATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


It is misleading to describe either chimpanzee sex as dominant. 
Ordinarily the male tends to lead, control, and assume responsibility, 
but there is no adequate proof that the natural drive for social 
superiority is stronger in male than in female. Moreover, in any 
particular social situation, such as that of the experiment, either 
sex may command priority; and shift of control, if the mates are of 
nearly balanced dominance urge, is to be expected. 

In the light of the findings in this experiment, individuality seems 
more influential than traits of masculinity and femininity in shaping 
expressions of natural dominance. Physical characteristics are 
important, but the psychobiological appear to be no less so. Often 
the smaller and weaker individual, irrespective of sex, stands supe- 
rior by reason of greater courage, self-confidence, determination, 
and persistence. Notable, as elsewhere set forth (7, pp. 166 ff.), 
among the factors which affect social relation and response in the 
competitive food situation are physique, health, vigor, age, sexual 
and reproductive experience, degree of socialization, sexual status 
and desire, hunger, courage, self-reliance and assertiveness, persist- 
ence, patience, temper, skill in the use of techniques of control, 
selfishness. 

Sexual status and relations have been proved to affect expression 
of dominance, and since they undergo cyclic changes, at least in 
the female, the process of social adjustment between mates tends to 
be continuous. When the female is receptive and acceptable, she 
may successfully claim priority of response; whereas at all other 
times, unless perchance she be the stronger in natural dominance, 
her mate tends to assert himself and claim priority as his right. 
Observations indicate that for correct interpretation of socio-sexual 
adjustments, the following masculinity-femininity differences are 
very significant, although the fact has rarely been noted. During 
genital swelling the capacity of the female chimpanzee for sexual 
accommodation is almost unlimited. The male, by contrast, 1s 
readily satiated, fatigued, or wholly exhausted even by one female. 
Hence, female ability to trade on the sexual relation is incom- 
parably greater than that of the male, and prostitution is a natural 
development among such highly adaptive and intelligent animals 
as the primates. 

Under the title, “The craving for superiority,’ Dodge and 
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Kahn (2) have described for man varied expressions of the funda- 
mental biological factor in motivation which in this study has been 
rermed the urge to achieve social status. Formerly it would have 
been described as an instinct. That it should have been overlooked 
by McDougall (4, p. 64) in his list of the principal instincts and 
primary emotions of man is inexplicable; his nearest approach are 
the instincts of self-abasement and self-assertion. Dodge and Kahn 
consider briefly two matters whose importance and relevancy to 
the present discussion are obvious. Concerning satisfaction of the 
urge to superiority, they remark: “Apparently then the craving 
for superiority has no natural limits of satiation, whereas other 
cravings regularly reach a natural climax. The craving for food 
reaches a climax in the feeling of repletion; the cravings for change, 
for exercise, for playing games, for sex relations, for solitude, for 
invention, and for some drugs, all seem to have analogous natural 
barriers to persistency or further development in each of the several 
episodes in which they appear” (2, p. 46). 

And of its relation to sexual activity they say: “No doubt, supe- 
riority and inferiority . . . are closely related to the experiences of 
sex life, as is illustrated by the old Latin sentence: post coitum 
animal triste. In his craving for sexual activity and enjoyment, the 
individual—especially the male—may be and feel superior and he 
may experience a peculiar sense of his superiority on the sexual 
acme followed by the feeling of inferiority and—according to tradi- 
tional opinions concerning sexuality—even by a feeling of sin and 
guilt” (2, p. 59). 

Noteworthy in connection with these statements is the fact that 
behavior which suggested privilege-granting and conscience was 
observed during the competitive food experiment much more often 
in males than in females. Possibly this is a clue to important 
discoveries which are ahead. 

In the course of this inquiry, forms and aspects of dominance- 
subordination behavior were observed which tempted O to use such 
terms as social-mindedness, right, custom, deference, privilege, con- 
science. The ground for this liberty deserves statement. The choice 
was not that of substituting subjective for objective terms, but rather 
of using them to supplement such measure of objective description 
of behavior and its condition as was possible at the moment. The 
two modes of description obviously differ in values. Neither is 
necessarily or always preferable to the other, and in the present 
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instance problem-formulation and discovery of genetic relations and 
meanings promise to be facilitated more effectively by the use of 
terms whose application is primarily human than by extreme objec. 
tivity and dependence upon hypothetical mechanisms of control, 

The paired terms “dominance-subordination” and “right-privi- 
lege” prove useful. One mate of a pair is likely to be stronger in 
natural dominance than the other, and, in consequence, to be able 
to command priority of response by self-assertiveness. The so-called 
dominant individual, however, does not necessarily and continu- 
ously achieve and hold control. By right or by privilege the 
naturally subordinate mate, whether male or female, may at times 
command the social situation. Hence, priority of response may 
or may not imply superior natural dominance. 

“Right” as applied to response in the experiment is that mode of 
action whose high frequency serves as basis of individual and species 
expectation of occurrence. Statistically viewed, it is “right,” and 
also a matter of “custom,” that the male yield priority to the female, 
if she claims it, during her period of sexual receptivity and accepta- 
bility. Thus, from regularity of occurrence of certain social 
behavior, results the establishment of habit-expectancy in the indi- 
vidual and custom in the species. What is customary is in so far 
right for the individual. These definitions are operational, since 
it was observed that when a mate acted contrary to right and custom 
it often seemed uncertain of itself, cautious, even apologetic, as if 
doubtful of the discretion or wisdom of its behavior. In contrast, 
action by right usually was direct, immediate, unwavering, con- 
fident. “Conscience,” defined as awareness of what is expected, 
suitable, right, was at times intimated in this inquiry by uneasiness, 
tentativeness, search for distractions, willingness to make conces- 
sions, and indications of anxiety in the mate whose social response 
contravened the right. 

“Right” may be contrasted with “privilege,” since when acting 
according to right and custom either mate may voluntarily and as if 
with friendliness, affection, or obligation “defer” to the other and 
give place to it. The priority of response of the individual thus 
favored may be said to be by privilege instead of by right. Privilege 
always implies deference. 

Indications of what is termed action by right, privilege, con- 
science, are observable usually between mates of moderate or nearly 
balanced degree of natural dominance and self-assertiveness, since 
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if either individual is extremely dominant or subordinate, or if 
either fails to claim priority of response, control of the situation will 
be held continuously by the more dominant mate, and opportunity 
for observation of social adjustment will lack. 

The socio-sexual contrasts in the behavior of mates which have 
been presented in this report suggest strongly that extreme differ- 
ence in the urge for social superiority is unfavorable to amicable 
matings. It appears from the data for more than twenty pairs that 
under the conditions of laboratory control, and when the animals 
have no choice of mates, the chances of such ideal matings are not 
better than one in three. Is the probability similar under natural 
conditions, or does mate selection lessen the risk of inequality as 
contrasted with congenial partnership? This thought carries to the 
human sphere by posing the question: What male and female 
traits, and in what proportion, are most favorable for congenial, 
enduring, and fruitful marriage matings? To judge from the 
results of this study of chimpanzee characteristics and behavior, 
average or modal trait development and similarity are more favor- 
able than are extremes and sharp contrasts. 
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WAR REACTIONS OF A RURAL CANADIAN 
COMMUNITY 


BY LEONARD W. DOOB 


Department of Psychology, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


HIS investigation, by a careful observation of a specific Cana. 

dian community from the middle of June to the middle of 
September, 1940, represents an attempt to understand what happens 
to people during a war. Although under the circumstance of war 
the account must be somewhat subjective, it has been possible to 
secure a preliminary insight into the factors determining the reac- 
tions of the inhabitants. Such reactions can be attributed, for 
purposes of conceptualization and theory, to the following: the 
pre-existing culture of the community, its societal organization, 
facts perceived concerning the war, and the psychological structure 
of particular personalities. It must be added that the “facts” per- 
ceived especially in a war-time society include the official propa- 
ganda, and that the conventional distinction is being made between 
“culture” and “society’—v7z., culture represents the formalized, 
idealized patterns of behavior that are transmitted through the 
social heritage, whereas society refers to the actual patterns that 
characterize a specific people at a given time. 

Selection of Site. A week was spent in touring a Maritime 
Province to select a site. Canada had been at war less than a year; 
France was being overrun by the German armies; talk of universal 
conscription was everywhere; one of the principal cities had begun 
to practice blackouts; war-time instructions in code were given to 
lighthouse keepers at the end of regular radio programs; there was 
talk of adopting evacuated English children; the United States’ 


policy of requiring passports from Canadian citizens had just been 


given wide publicity; and many automobiles displayed _ stickers 
which maintained “Chins Up! There'll Always Be An England.” 
In public places, small posters announced: 
Attention! 
Be careful in your 
conversation. 
No war discussions, please 
An unguarded word 
May injure the Allied Cause. 
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Warning 
Thousands of lives 
Were lost in the last 
War because information was given 
Away to the Enemy 
Through careless talk. 
Be on your guard. 


In order to hear “war discussions” and “careless talk,” therefore, 
it was necessary to avoid a town or city which thus cautioned its 
inhabitants. Three months, furthermore, was too short a time to 
break through and into the various social classes of a large com- 
munity; and the nature of the project required intimate rapport. 

For these reasons the decision was made to work with rural 
people. It was reasoned that such people would be slightly less 


affected by war propaganda and more eager to talk. To simplify 
the research, moreover, a homogeneous community was sought. 
Sites with a large or small proportion of French-Canadians were 
excluded; it also appeared easier to work with a group predomi- 
nantly descended from one part of the British Empire. It was felt 
too that a Catholic society in this Province would be more hospitable 
than a community of Scotch Presbyterians. Finally it was neces- 
sary to be introduced into the community by someone with prestige 
and to find a reasonably comfortable dwelling where attention 
could be paid to other academic chores besides research. 

A twenty-five mile long peninsula inhabited almost exclusively 
by Scotch Catholics who devoted themselves to farming and fishing 
appeared to satisfy these requirements. At the foot of the penin- 
sula was a town with less than 2,000 inhabitants; one respected 
individual therein, a priest with university status, introduced the 
investigator both to country people and to townspeople who in turn 
offered introductions to the former. In this way it was possible 
toenter the community in the role of a “professor from the States.” 

Description of the Community. Almost all of the inhabitants 
were descendants of Highland Scots who settled along the peninsula 
toward the end of the eighteeth century and especially during the 
first decade of the nineteenth. A few families—and most of these 
were Protestant—claimed descent from Lowland Scots, and a small 
percentage came from Irish and English lineage. No other nation- 
ality was represented: the French communities within thirty miles 
had no discernible influence. 

There were nine names given to various places along the penin- 
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sula, A name signified the presence of a church, a school, a family 
acting as post-ofhice agent, and in four instances a small store man- 
aged as a part-time job by a person acting as representative of an 
enterprising merchant from town. There was some pride in one’s 
particular area; but, since travel except in winter was relatively 
easy, since people usually had relatives living in adjoining areas, 
and since the town itself was an important focus of economic and 
social interest, this pride was not very intense or important. 

The latest Canadian Census for 1930 reveals that there were 
10,000 people in the County but only approximately goo scattered 
over the peninsula. Figures available by decades since 1870 show 
a steady increase in population until 1890, when the County had 
16,000 inhabitants and the peninsula close to 2,000; thereafter the 
population of both declined relatively sharply. Vital statistics, 
which go back twenty-five years for the County, demonstrate a 
slight rise in the birthrate and a stationary deathrate: almost every 
year reveals an excess of births over deaths, the average birthrate 
for the twenty-five year period being 20.3 per 1,000 of the population 
and the deathrate 17.4. The decline in population is partially 
attributed to the relatively low marriage rate of 5.28 per 1,000 over 
a period of twelve years for the County, and especially to emigration 
to other parts of Canada and the United States. 

The stability of the community is shown by such facts as these: 
that almost everyone had lived in his house since his marriage; that 
the age of the average house was over 50 years, with very few under 
30; and that most of the marriages took place between men and 
women within the community, the Province, or an adjoining one. 
Many of the inhabitants, however, had at some time worked in the 
States, and almost all had relatives living there. The emigrants 
occupied almost exclusively semi-skilled positions in their new 
country: a large majority of the men worked for a telephone or a 
telegraph company, and women were telephone operators, beau- 
ticians, maids, and less frequently nurses. Many even in 1940 pre- 
ferred to work in the United States but could not do so as a result 
of American and Canadian restrictions. 

This community was also apparently homogeneous in respect to 
another factor, viz., social class. Each individual thought himself 
and was the social equal of everyone else; it was only toward 
members of the town that deference was displayed. There were no 
class symbols that could be perpetuated: everyone could claim 
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descent from some respectable Scotch clan and the slight differ- 
ences in income could enable only a relatively few women (who 
were frowned upon) to appear in church or to send their children 
to school in slightly superior clothes. Fields were kept in outstand- 
ingly good condition by men with ambition, not for reasons of 
social class but for functional purposes and to promote their indi- 
vidual reputation as farmers. Social life consisted of public gather- 
ings like dances, which were almost always public affairs and to 
which admission was charged; and there were small, tightly knit 
cliques based on kinship, geographical proximity, or political affilia- 
tion. Differences in clique behavior were sometimes accounted for 
by a reference to ancient clan lineage, an explanation that was 
emotionally satisfying but not verifiable. It was extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for a non-native of the community to participate 
fully in a clique unless he or she married a native. 

Although the inhabitants of the center of the peninsula were 
farmers, most of those living on or near the shores combined fish- 
ing with farming. The crops tended to make the individual self- 
suficient; farm machinery, fertilizer, clothing, a few articles of 
food, a car, a radio, etc., were purchased from the proceeds obtained 
by selling fish and surplus dairy products or meat. It is roughly 
estmated that 50 per cent of the trade in town was done on a barter 
basis. There was relatively little variation in economic well-being— 
almost no one earned enough to pay an income tax which, for 
married men before the war, began with incomes of $1,000. There 
had been no one on relief in the entire county. The incomes of 
many families were supplemented by old-age pensions and by con- 
tributions from relatives in the States. Practically none of the 
inhabitants—except women who sought to become teachers or 
nurses—had completed his education in a one-room school house. 


METHODOLOGY 


1. Whenever possible, the method of participant observation was 
employed: dances, picnics, meetings of the codperatives, and church 
services were attended. Invitations to homes were always accepted. 
Since the inhabitants were not especially cordial to strangers, since 
public occasions were few, and since it was necessary to collect data 
quickly, this method yielded only a small amount of information. 

2. Forty-one people—almost equally divided in respect to sex 
and varying in age from 19 to 81—were interviewed by means of the 
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following indirect technique. Names of families were obtained 
from informants to whom the idea of a representative sample had 
been roughly explained. The investigator would then present him- 
self and, after explaining that he was not the salesman many 
imagined him to be, he would speak somewhat as follows: 

As you perhaps know, I am the American who has rented the X bungalow ar 
the Point. I teach school in the States and am up here on a vacation. Now I fing 
I like the country so much that I am going to try to write a book about it! | 
want the book to tell the truth about people and Scottish customs—therefore, | a: 
asking everyone a set ol simple questions. These questions contain nothing persol 
and will take you only five minutes to answer. Dr. Y. [the priest in town] and 
the Z. family think you will not mind answering them. 


Within a few days, almost everyone had heard of the investigator, 
either because his questions became known, because a social notice 
appeared in the weekly newspaper announcing his presence, or 
because people thought him a Nazi spy. Five people out of 46 
approached in this manner refused to answer the questions which 
consisted of innocuous census data: religion; politics; duration of 
and age at marriage (a discreet way of securing age); number of 
children; occupation and number of acres under cultivation; ances 
try; knowledge of Scotch Gaelic; Scottish customs; amount of 
visiting done; frequency of visits to town; vehicles of communica 
tion; migration of children; and age of house. Informants seemed 
to enjoy answering the questions, and the answers were written 
down painfully and slowly. 

Then the investigator folded the paper and placed it ostentatiously 
in his pocket. From the informant’s point of view, the interview 
had ended. At this point, the investigator said, “Thank you. You 
have been very kind to answer these questions—now haven't you 
any questions to ask me?” Usually conversation immediately 
turned to the war: “Well, what do you think about the war?” one 
man said, for example, and then proceeded to express his own 
opinions. In 88 per cent of the cases it was possible to elicit war 
attitudes during the first interview. When once war was mentioned, 
it was relatively easy to ascertain innumerable reactions in the give 
and-take of conversation and to build up rapport by giving the 
individual information which really interested him about the United 
States or Europe. 


1 This statement is true—or at least the writer hopes to demonstrate its truth in the far 
future 
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As soon as the investigator was out of sight, he jotted down a 
summary of the latter part of the interview; within two hours he 
typed out a detailed description and rated the informant in 
respects to be mentioned below. All of these informants were 
visited at least a second time and many of them were seen, on the 
basis of the contact established in the first session, a dozen times; 
the modal number of interviews was three. 

3. Fifteen individuals were interviewed casually by carrying on a 
vive-and-take conversation in a natural setting: the investigator, for 


example, just “happened to be around and I thought I'd watch you 


haul in the lobster traps.” 

4. Seven persons were questioned at great length to obtain details 
concerning themselves, other people, the culture, and the society. 
One of these was seen on seventy occasions, usually for a little less 
than an hour. The remaining six, after they had become convinced 
that the investigator could be trusted and that he was not a spy, 
cooperated in rating 26 representative persons of the community in 
respect to five traits. The reliability of the information secured 
from these informants was checked by determining whether they 
reported accurately events which the investigator had witnessed or 
which had been reported to him by other people; here the question 
able assumption is made that accuracy is a general trait. 

5. In small communities, it is tritely said, everyone knows every 
one else’s business. To test this observation and to secure judg 
ments concerning certain psychological traits, six individuals who 
believed the investigator would not reveal their ratings and who 
did not consider him a spy rated the following traits on a four-point 
scale: adequacy of home, ability as worker, friendliness, anxiety, and 
reputation. Each trait was defined and discussed; the definition and 
the scale were typed on a piece of paper and given to the rater. 
Examples of two traits and their scales follow: 

1. By FRIENDLINESS is meant what you think of when you call a person 


ndly or likeable or sociable; the kind of reception people get when they visit or 


ill on a person, but not necessarily the reception you yourself receive 


MOST friendly 
VERY friendly 
RATHER friendly 
NOT SO friendly 


By ANXIETY is meant how anxious the person appears—how worried he 


or how many fears in general he has. Do not consider whether an indi 
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vidual has good reason to be or not to be anxious; just say whether or not he 
is anxious 
VERY anxious 
RATHER anxious 

A LITTLE anxious 
NOT AT ALL anxious 


The illustrated scales may seem crude and highly weighted toward 
the desirable end of the continuum; but they were the best that 
could be devised within the limitations set by the raters, who hesi- 
tated to make undesirable ratings concerning their neighbors. To 
offset the favorable weighting, the principle behind a distribution 
was carefully explained and the necessity for a scatter of judgments 
was emphasized. Rum diluted slightly in water served as a reward 
for three of the judges; but, since the rating never took more than 
thirty minutes, it is assumed that none of the ratings is a function 
of the alcohol consumed. Personality traits measured in this manner 
will be indicated hereafter by enclosing them in quotation marks. 
The raters consisted of: Judge 1, a native of the community, a 
Liberal in politics, and one of the few Protestants; Judge 2, a native 
of the community, an independent in politics, and a part-time 
official having contact with many people; Judge 3, an out-grouper in 
mentality (called a “foreigner” although he had lived in the com- 
munity fairly constantly during his entire life), unconventional but 
aloof (“Them flat feet never did do nothing that would hurt that 
face,” it was said of him); Judge 4, the manager of a chain store 
in the town; Judge 5, the owner of a general store in the town 
whose profitable business depended partially upon his intimate 
knowledge of the country people and his good relations with 
them; and Judge 6, a native of the community and a prominent 
Conservative. 


Correlations between judges were computed by calculating the coefficients of 
contingencies and then determining the equivalent r. Correlations between traits 
were obtained by the same method, except that the averages of the six judges for 
each individual were first calculated and then distributed into four groups on the 
basis of the total distribution of all the separate judgments. Comparisons of traits 
in respect to variability were made by eliminating Judge 4, who knew fewest of 
the 26 people, by eliminating another rating through chance in order to have the 
same number of judgments for each individual (some judgments either could not 
be made through lack of knowledge or were not called for since the judge was 
related to the person), and then by calculating the average range and the average 
A.D. for each trait. 

Since rating is tedious—even in the presence of a bottle of rum—reliability could 
be calculated for only one of the six judges. A retest given to Judge 6 three wecks 
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ater correlated with his first judgments as follows: “adequacy of home,” 
ability as worker,” .84; “friendliness,” .55; “anxiety,” .72; and “reputation,” .84. 
The low r. for “friendliness” cannot be accounted for—it is to be noted that this 
re gave the same rating to 16 individuals and changed his rating only one 
nt along the four-point contnuum of “friendliness” in six of the remaining 
The low r. for “anxiety” was due to a different conception of “anxiety” 
time of the retest. This judge was also patient enough to rate thirty addi 
| people in respect to “friendliness” and “anxiety”; therefore, when his ratings 
nployed alone below, only the second rating is referred to. 
here are several indications that the ratings may be valid. In the first place, 
average rating in respect to “adequacy of home” for those who have radios is 
ther than for those who did not (P=.o11). The best furnished home in the 
nmunity, according to the standards of this investigator, had an average rating 
pect to “adequacy of home” which ranked second out of 26, although the 
ition of “adequacy” included other items. The individual ranking first in 
atest amount of “anxiety” was one whose general behavior revealed to the 
stigator overdetermined anxiety in respect to his crops, his family, and the 
itself. The five individuals who refused to be interviewed were all rated 
t unfriendly” and “most anxious” by Judge 6. And, finally, as evidence of the 
ctive attitude of the judges, it can be said that no reliable difference exists 
n the one Liberal and the one Conservative judge in rating Liberals and 
rvatives, in spite of the fact that political afhliation is very important in the 
munity. 
idge 4 agreed more highly—as measured by the median r.—with all other 
on all of the traits than did any other judges with the remaining judges. 
was he who knew fewest people, but his opinions of those he did know 
pparently coincided more with the other judges. On all of the traits Judge 4 and 
6 agreed best (median r.=.84). In order, it was found that the remaining 


ighest median r’s were also with Judge 4: Judge 5’s ratings correlated with his 
82; Judge 3, .76; Judge 2, .75; and Judge 1, .73. 

Both in terms of average range and average A.D. there is significantly greater 
iriability in respect to judgments on “anxiety” than on the other four traits 
(P= <.001); the remaining are not significantly different, although variability is 
least for “reputation.” The highest r. is between “reputation” and “ability as 
worker” (+.91); the next between “reputation” and “adequacy of home” (+.77) 
and “adequacy of home” and “anxiety” (—.77); and the lowest between “adequacy 
of home” and “ability as worker” (+.56). 

There are indications, therefore, that this method of rating representative indi 
viduals can yield significant insights into public opinion concerning personality 
traits. Agreement among judges varies as a function of the judges who are being 
ompared and the trait that is being rated; and r’s may be as high as +.92 
(between Judges 3 and 4 on “adequacy of home”) or as low as +.39 (between 
judges 1 and 6 on “anxiety”). Variability of ratings is similar for most traits, 
except one like “anxiety” which requires subtler observation and hence produces less 
uniformity of judgment. Since r’s between traits are all relatively high, it would 
seem that there is some “halo effect” in passing judgment: ratings apparently stem 
from a matrix pertaining to desirability or undesirability. 


Spy Rumor. It must be emphasized that no one in the com- 
munity ever knew the investigator’s objectives. Frequently his 
interest in war had to be concealed by making this statement to 
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elicit information on the war: “You know I am interested in this 
communty in peace time—what differences would I have observed 
if I had been here a year or two ago?” At the start of August, 
however, the investigator heard that the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were making inquiries concerning his activity. He made a 
few indignant denials, but it seemed wise to cease interviewing new 
informants. For this reason only 41 individuals could be approached 
by means of the first technique; it became evident at this time that 
few people whom the investigator had not already interviewed were 
willing to converse with him. Before the middle of the month it 
was necessary to appear before the local Police, whose central head- 
quarters had received a number of complaints that the investigator 
had been “arousing suspicion by asking questions.” Through docu- 
ments in his possession he was able to convince the Police that he 
was not a spy and to secure permission to continue to interview. 
In order to study the rumor as a social phenomenon, he did not 
inform anyone that he had been officially vindicated except three 
trusted informants who agreed to watch the progress of the tale: in 
this way the story continued in more or less natural fashion. For 
two weeks after his discharge by the Police, he saw only those indi- 
viduals who had been most friendly during the first interview. 
Before the last two weeks of the research, however, the rumor had 
subsided considerably, and hence everyone could be approached 


again. This rumor, in short, did not interfere appreciably with 


the research. 

Even with the help of three informants it was impossible to investigate completely 
how the rumor started and how it spread. For the inhabitants, even the most 
suspicious of them, had to resolve a patriotic dilemma posed by their society: on 
the one hand, the investigator might be a spy and therefore should be reported 
on the other, he might be what he claimed to be and therefore should receive th 
hospitality the Canadian Government had recommended at a time when Canada 
needed American dollars from tourists. Only one individual flatly accused the 
investigator of being a spy to his face, but he also apologized and admitted that |! 
might be wrong. When informants were confronted with the story in the la 
interview, all of them without exception were too embarrassed to give any direct 
information. Of those adequately interviewed, 21 per cent denied that they had 
heard the story and 1o per cent were noncommittal—and the investigator had 
good reason to believe that at least half of these were either distorting or suppressing 
the truth, inasmuch as other informants had given evidence to the contrary. Only 
38 per cent, while admitting they had heard the rumor, vigorously and unequ! 
vocally denied that they had believed it. Typical information secured is illustrated 
by the atypical greeting of one individual to whom the investigator had been 
introduced: “Glad to meet you—you know, you're the person they've been calling a 
spy.” A more detailed analysis of the rumor, nevertheless, is given below. 
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DETERMINANTS OF BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDE 


At the start of the investigation France had surrendered; at its 
end London was being bombed and the exchange of American 
cruisers for British bases had been announced. In the course of the 
three months, the principal reactions to the war which could be 
observed were the following four: attitude toward England’s 
chances of surviving; criticism of England and Canada; skepticism 
concerning the content of news reports; and increasing anxiety. 
The role of society, of culture, of perception, and of personality 
diflerences in determining not only these reactions but also people’s 
treatment of the investigator, especially as exemplified by the spy 
rumor, will now be essayed. 

Society and culture. According to the official view expressed by 
the society’s vehicles of communication, England’s victory was 
inevitable; England and Canada deserved only praise and no criti 


cism; reports on the progress of the war were to be trusted; and, 


although there were grounds for worry, anxiety about the war and 
its outcome was supposed to be at a minimum. The newspapers 
read in the community obtained their news about the war almost 
exclusively from the Canadian Press; the content of magazines and 
other periodicals was very similar in this respect. Radio was 
employed extensively to bolster morale and thus presumably to 
decrease skepticism. The “Overseas Broadcast” of the B.B.C. was 
retransmitted at least three times each day: it included B.B.C.’s 
version of the news as well as special features like inspiring descrip- 
tions of British life under siege, messages from Canadian soldiers 
and aviators in England, eye-witness accounts of air battles, and 
sermons. Canadian stations had their own war programs: “Carry 
On, Canada” sought directly to weld Canadians into a fighting unit; 
prominent Americans and Canadians gave rousing speeches; and 
direct appeals were made urging listeners to sell binoculars to the 
military authorities, to buy Bonds and War Savings Stamps, and 
to support the Red Cross. The news from England or Canada— 
given only at regularly announced times and hence never pro- 
ductive of the excitement characteristic of the “news flashes” that 
suddenly interrupt American programs—appeared to follow this 
procedure: the unpleasant items about German raids were given 
first; then followed a glowing description of English raids on 
German sites; miscellaneous tidbits and local news made up most 
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of the remainder of the newscast; and the program ended by a 
reference to an heroic action by the English. The principle seemed 
to be to have the bad news forgotten due to retroactive interference 
from the good news. Only two commercially sponsored programs 
were serviced by an American news-gathering organization, and 
these sometimes quoted German communiqués without a sneer. 

The inhabitants, moreover, wanted to believe that England would 
win; and they were anxious concerning her fate because from early 
childhood forces within their society had transmitted to them a 
social heritage favoring loyalty to the Empire. This loyalty existed 
in spite of the fact that actual Scotch culture traits were on the 
wane. Of those adequately interviewed,’ only approximately 25 
per cent claimed to speak and understand Scotch Gaelic, and all of 
these were 55 years of age and over; approximately 63 per cent of 
all ages admitted they could neither speak nor understand the 
language.* When asked whether they retained any Scotch customs, 
most of the informants could not name a Scotch custom, no less 
maintain that they followed one; less than 10 per cent belonged 
to a Scottish Society which sought to perpetuate certain Scotch 
ceremonials. A priest reported that people could not always remem- 


ber the names of their ancestors when they had to consult his parish 
records. Even though almost complete assimilation to the Canadian 
pattern had occurred, these people, nevertheless, maintained a fierce 
interest in Scotland. They were proud of their Scotch names and 
the Scotch method of nicknaming. Their old clans had died out as 


* The importance of the radio is not indicated when it is said that only approximately 
50 per cent of the people owned radio sets, nor is it minimized by pointing out that 
frequently the dry-cell batteries were weak or exhausted. For radio news was transmitted 
quickly by people in their relatively frequent contacts with one another; during the hay 
making season, for example, two families might work together. Time and time again this 
investigator heard the latest news from people who owned no radio. “What's the news?” 
almost became a substitute for “Good afternoon”; hence the investigator made sure that he 
had always listened to the last broadcast, in order to reward people in this way or to bring 
up the subject of war. Only the very old with no radio were poorly informed: their ag 
usually prevented them from moving about or from being in contact with people 

8 Whenever the word “adequate” is employed in reference to the expression of an attitude 
or an interview, an estimate has been made as to whether or not the informant had an 
opportunity to express himself adequately in the interview situation. Due to the technique 
of investigation, not every interview could be adequate in this sense. If war was discusse: 
at least five minutes during an interview, it is estimated that the interview was adequate 
if conversation turned to fishing or farming and could not be steered toward war, the 
interview was inadequate. The number of people or families who could be thus * 
quately” interviewed in a given respect varied from 34 to 61. 

4 Most of the latter could give no adequate reason for failing to learn the language whict 
in most cases was spoken in their childhood homes: somehow or other, they said, 
they had never learned or practiced it. The disappearance of this trait seems due largely 
to the diffusion of English-Canadian culture with a consequent premium placed upon 
English. 
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social factors, but each man at least knew the names of the clans 
from which his family was descended. Regiments in the vicinity 


were dressed in kilts, and bagpipes were played at many social 
occasions. Men and women were devoted to the Queen of England, 
who could speak Gaelic and who, unlike the Duchess of Windsor, 
conformed completely to their conception of a queen. These out- 
lines of Scotch culture were sufficient to ensure enthusiasm for the 
Empire; they were combined, moreover, with an admiration for 


British customs acquired during the process of socialization and 
with the feeling that Canada had always received protection from 
England while enjoying almost complete self-government and free- 
dom. A British defeat usually meant to them the end of the 
British Empire and with it Canada’s advantages therein. 

Only approximately 20 per cent of those adequately interviewed 
expressed criticisms of England and Canada. At the start Chamber- 
lain was attacked, the democracies in general were upbraided for 
not preparing to fight as Germany strengthened her military 
machine, and Canadian inefficiencies were pointed out. Some of 
the criticisms were repeated in September, but fewer people uttered 
them. At the same time there was less complaint concerning 
opportunities for war work, inasmuch as innumerable opportunities 
had appeared in the interim. The dearth of criticisms heard by this 
investigator came as a result of faulty rapport, and rapport was 
dificult to obtain because the rules of the society required that 
criticism be at least verbally extinguished. One woman, in fact, 
after criticizing Canada, said that she knew she could be jailed for 
saying such things in front of a stranger but that it seemed impor- 
tant to her to speak the truth. In this respect, the community 
functioned similarly whenever the interview or the conversation 
turned toward a topic involving a societal practice contrary to the 
formal culture. The investigator, for example, had been in the 
community three weeks before he discovered the great amount of 
hghting that had taken place among people who posed as peaceful 
neighbors. This discovery might have been delayed still longer or 
perhaps never have been made at all, if he had not possessed an 
hypothesis that made him seek out the forms of aggression resulting 
from the frustrations of daily life, and if he had not won the confi- 
dence of an out-grouper who liked to express his aggression against 
the aloof in-groupers by exposing what he thought to be their moral 
weaknesses. Similarly the fierce and long-time grudges of many 
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individuals, their over-consumption of rum, and pre-marital sexual 


activity were other activities carefully concealed from the investj- 


gator. Even when extremely intimate rapport between informant 
and investigator had been obtained, these secrets frequently could 
only be inferred: an aspersion cast upon a neighbor’s habits of work 
was really a way of expressing complete contempt for him as a 
person, but this inference could be made only when it was known 
from some other informant that the two families concerned had 
barely spoken to one another for over a decade. 

That people were willing to talk at all to a stranger about the 
war, however, must be related to the fact that their society recog- 


nized war as a problem. When no such recognition existed, every- 


one tended to be mute. Descriptions of social change and of many 
social customs, for example, were difficult to obtain, since such 


phenomena had been so thoroughly incorporated into the culture 
that they were accepted as too evident to be worthy of thought or 
discussion. Seven informants, asked to describe “the changes that 
have taken place during your lifetime,” talked, all of them, at great 
length about mechanical changes without of their own accord ever 
discussing alterations in folkways or mores. No one informant was 
able to give an adequate theory concerning the selection of a nick- 
name. Each person could recognize but not state voluntarily that 
nicknames were necessary in order to differentiate people who pos- 
sessed the same Scotch names (including the first, middle, and 
family name); yet only by questioning many people was it possible 
to determine that nicknames resulted from adding the father’s 
name to the first name, from retaining a title descriptive of a rather 
remote ancestor (“John the Farmer”), from socially aberrant 
behavior (“Dannie the Devil”), from a man’s present occupation 
(“Alec the Singer’-—he had the agency for Singer Sewing 
Machines), or some bodily or personality peculiarity (“Hughie the 
Rooster” —“he’s bowlegged like a rooster”). 

Perception. The official view of the society which was derived in 
part from the culture, however, was not supported by every indi- 
vidual. Only 11 per cent of those adequately interviewed were 
very optimistic and 36 per cent quite optimistic concerning a British 
victory in June; by September these figures had changed, respec- 
tively, to 54 and 16 per cent. It has already been pointed out that 
approximately one-fifth of the inhabitants adequately interviewed 
were openly critical of England and Canada. Throughout the 
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summer 71 per cent of those given an adequate interview spon- 
taneously made skeptical remarks like the following: “We don’t 
know the half of it”; or “If them bombs were only nails or stones, 
they'd be doing more damage than we hear about.” And, in the 
opinion of the investigator, anxiety increased during the three 
months. These departures from the behavior desired by the society 
must be accounted for in terms of what people perceived and by 
their personality differences. 


In regard to England’s chances of survival, the modal thought 
expressed in June was: “Things look pretty bad, but England always 


wins the last battle.” The hope in the sentiment sprang from the 
culturally imposed wish, but the pessimism was grounded in the 
perceived facts of the surrender of France, the retreat from Dunkirk, 
and the admitted superiority of German air power, all of which the 
vehicles of communication had to disclose. That the fact frequently 
seemed more compelling than the culturally determined wish was 
revealed in such a statement of attitude as: “Undoubtedly England 
will win—what do you expect me to say?” or the cautious: “I 
don’t think Germany will win,” and “I believe England will come 
through.” Events during the three months changed the perceived 
fact and reinforced the culturally determined wish: no invasion 
had been attempted, the English had bombed German cities and 
sites, and part of the French fleet had been captured. “England is 
now getting the breaks and has a good chance of winning,” one 
individual exclaimed in September when previously he had refused 
to make any comment. 

The few criticisms that were expressed concerning England and 
Canada had their origin in perceived reports of the progress of the 
war. In one instance, moreover, criticism that was officially encour- 
aged was suppressed whenever reported events changed. Priests 
and the Catholic paper of the community bitterly attacked Com- 
munism and Russia. At the same time people knew that Russia’s 
aid would be useful to England in winning the war. They softly 
criticized England, therefore, for not securing Russian cooperation 
when they thought they perceived that Russia was becoming 
friendly to Great Britain or unfriendly to the Axis; and then they 
would loudly criticize Russia if they perceived the reverse trend. 

Since the disaster to France had been reported, there was in June 
little room for skepticism concerning news dispatches; during the 
summer, however, the reports of British triumphs and German 
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failures were partially discredited by the majority as a result of 
other stimuli that could be perceived in the environment. The 
skepticism was present even before the second week in September 
when, perhaps in an effort to increase anxiety and thereby efficiency, 
the damage done to England by German planes was given greater 
prominence and even featured in newspaper and radio dispatches. 
The following were the sources of perception which contradicted 
the official view: 

1. American broadcasts. In the summer months most battery sets could not 
receive American stations adequately until after sunset. Approximately ro per cent 
of those interviewed listened to Gabriel Heater, since his comments were received 
at an early evening hour. A sprinkling of other American commentators was also 
heard by some informants. These broadcasts and American programs presented 


for example, the German communiqués, most of which usually contradicted the 
British version. 

2. Rumors. “A man I know in W. [another town] talked to a man who had 
been in England—this man said that a good part of England is already in ruins’ 
“A friend of mine attended a meeting at which he met a man who said that he 
saw the Battleship X in the Harbor of Y at the time when the British said she was 
waiting outside that harbor in South America to sink the Graf Spee.” 

3. Atypical individuals. An important person in the community made skeptical 
observations in some of his public utterances. One man sneered at any Englis 
claim, since he never liked the few “real Englishmen” he had met. Ex-soldiers 
when they dared commit themselves, based their skepticism on “technical knowledg: 
of warfare.” 

4. Contacts with relatives in the United States—which consisted of correspondence 
and visits. The emigrants, though loyal to Canada, nevertheless transmitted to their 
families in Canada some of the skepticism in the American press. 


These stimuli were sufficient to raise doubts in most people's 
minds; thereafter simple reasoning reinforced the suspicion. The 
fact that the form of the news at the start of the Battle of Britain 
remained relatively unchanged conflicted with people’s stereotype 
of a lightning war; many of them felt that more was happening 
than was described to them. 

It must be noted that the increasing skepticism concerned only 
reports of war news—it did not spread to basic attitudes that had 
been more strongly reinforced by the culture and that were not 
extinguished by changing perceptions. People remained loyal to 
their church—some of them might be skeptical concerning the 
truth of those portions of the priest’s sermon dealing with politics, 
public works, or war, and others were puzzled by the strange ways 
of a just God in time of war; but they never questioned the insti- 
tution of religion. For this reason, too, they criticized the secular 
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press and the radio but not their own Catholic weekly; and likewise 


they bitterly condemned married people for using the contraceptives 
which some of them once employed before marriage. They 
remained loyal to their community: they praised its beauty, its 
tolerance of the few Protestant families who almost never were 
considered out-groupers, their own particular political party, and 
family life in general. 

Anxiety was present and appeared to this investigator to increase 
because the punishment anticipated from a British defeat was not 
altogether diminished and because the punishments from war 
seemed to become more imminent. The report of France’s capitu 
lation stood as a perceived fact, no matter how the society sought to 
rationalize it, England did withstand attack and so, as has been 
pointed out, people’s attitude toward England’s chances of winning 
tended to change; but many remained skeptical concerning the news 
transmitted to them. 

The trend of events made the punishment from war seem closer 
at hand; in fact, some individuals began to experience frustrations. 
To the Canadian Parliament was submitted a new budget that 
raised taxes on articles in common use. Prices on necessities 
remained fairly stable, as did also the prices which the farmers 
received for their surplus crops. The Government purchased the 
lobster catch (formerly exported, in the main, to Europe) at a 
price that enabled most of the fishermen barely to clear expenses; 
salmon were scarce; and the remaining fish sold at about an 
average price. Before universal registration, many men had volun- 
teered; and afterwards many more expected to be conscripted. 
Directly as a result of the war, both the Government and the County 
withdrew a major portion of the money ordinarily allocated to public 
works; the latter failed to commence projects planned for that very 
year—an omission which affected the less needy, since jobs were 
awarded not on the basis of need but through political patronage. 
At any rate, here was a symbol of hard times. Almost every avail- 
able man was contemplating a war-time job elsewhere in the 
Province; many of them had already gone away and left their 
families and friends behind. The danger signals to one’s standard 
of living, one’s family or oneself did not have to be inferred from 
newspaper or radio reports, but could be perceived directly in 
everyday life. 
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The spy story secured its initial impetus from certain perceived facts. The inves 
tigator and his wife represented strange elements in the community. They resided 
for three months in a place relatively free of tourists. The inhabitants were pot 
accustomed to being asked questions, even though none of the direct questions 
related to the war itself. The investigator, moreover, was not Scotch, had a strange 
name, did not conceal (in his effort to gain rapport) the fact that he had studied 
in Germany and could speak German; and his rather young appearance belied th 
imposing title of “Professor of Psychology in Yale University” which the com 
munity’s newspaper had not quite accurately ascribed to him. 

Any of the stories circulated about the investigator, moreover, had a certain basis 
in perceived fact. When it was said that he had rented a bungalow to watch 
Canadian shipping, it was true that the bungalow in question was located atop a 
bluff from which an excellent view of the surrounding water could be obtained 
When it was said that the two “Americans”—the investigator and his wife—must 
be spies since, although young, they were not living in the small section of the 
peninsula equipped for tourists, it was true that the choice of living quarters, from 
the inhabitants’ social-class point of view, was unconventional. When it wa 
rumored that these two people were paying an exorbitant rent for the bungalow, 
a rent which only spies could afford, it was true that the actual rent was high on 
local standards, but less than one-third of what was alleged. When it was reported 
that a Canadian cruiser stopped an official boat and made its captain produce his 
identification papers to see whether “that Nazi spy was on board,” it was true that 
the captain had to identify himself and later, as he was expressing his indignation, 
was offered the spy story as an explanation. When it was maintained that the 
investigator and his wife had been arrested at a border town as they were trying 
to leave the country with the information they had gathered, it was true that fo: 
the first time that summer they had taken a two-day trip—although they travelled 
away from rather than toward the border town. When it was proclaimed in mid 
September that the Mounties had raided the investigator's bungalow and had 
carried him off to jail before releasing him, it was true that at the end of the 
research he had begun to tell people systematically that the Mounties had requested 
him to appear before them. When it was pointed out that the investigator was so 
curious about everything—he even watched fishermen “gut” their fish and asked 
questions concerning the process—it was true that he was genuinely interested and 
also sought to strengthen rapport by expressing his interest. The people in the 
community knew their country was at war, and they had been informed that the 
German Intelligence Service works in mysterious and thorough ways. This know! 
edge was combined with the perceptions provided by the investigator and the 
general anxiety they felt in relation to the war; the result was suspicion. 

It appeared, moreover, that all stories resulting from war anxiety had a similar 
basis in perceived fact. It was said that for the first time since the last war the 
letter “B” had appeared on many blades of wheat and that this signified a “British 
victory”; the investigator actually saw natural marks on some blades which 
resembled that letter, although he found a few people who pointed out that no one 
had looked for the “B” in previous years. When a German family in the vicinity 
cut down sections of a wheat field which had been growing too thick, it was 
maintained by a few (many of whom were women who knew little about wheat) 
that this family had deliberately carved out a swastika in order to show its defiance; 
with very little imagination, as a matter of fact, a swastika could be perceived, and 
no one else that year had cut his field in that manner. The remaining stories 
pertained to the arrest of spies and other Nazi agents elsewhere in the Province; 
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these could not be verified, but it was certain that they reflected other arrests 
reported in the newspapers and a popular film like “Confessions of a Nazi Spy.” 
Sometimes, however, a tale appeared to have no basis in perceived fact: a woman 
who particularly disliked Chamberlain claimed that his policy of appeasement 
resulted from the “German woman he's married to.” 


Personality Differences. This fourth and last factor determining 
reactions to the war represents a concise way of indicating how 
individuals, due to their personality structures, interpreted the cul- 
ture, the society, and their own perceptions in unique ways and 
how some of them, due to the role they played in their community, 
affected many of their contemporaries. 

One man did not ever share the optimistic view that England 
would triumph. A veteran from the last war, he derived his skep- 
ticism concerning the amount of damage in England and concern- 
ing the possibility of a counter-invasion of the continent by the 
British, he claimed, from his knowledge of military strategy: “Any- 
one who has been over there knows that all the German bombs are 
not just hitting fields and that when a train going out of London 
is bombed, it has more than two passengers on it.” 

Three individuals, on the other hand, contrary to the general 
trend, expressed optimistic sentiments the entire time. Two of 
these were tied for third place in terms of small degree of “anxiety” 
attributed to them by the six judges; the third was rated by Judge 6 
as “not at all anxious.” It is important to note that all three were 
somewhat atypical in their society in other respects: one was a 
poor worker who allocated many of his social responsibilities to his 
children; another drank more rum than most of his friends and 
would sometimes go off on a spree for two or three days; and the 
third was the only one of five children who had not married. 

The few individuals who dared express criticism of Canada or 
England in front of the investigator fell into two classes. Slightly 
over half of them were informants whose confidence had been won 
through repeated contact and who were apparently completely 
convinced that the investigator was not a Nazi agent. The remain- 
ing were fast-talking extraverts whose “friendliness” either as rated 
by all six judges or by Judge 6 alone was thought to be less than 
those who did not express such criticisms; the differences, however, 
are not statistically significant, largely because the critics constituted 
such a small group. 

When those who were skeptical concerning reported news are 
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compared with those who were not, it is found that the former 
appeared to the investigator—as rated by him on a four-point scale— 
to feel unreliably less intense about the war (P==.098); and that 
they were less “friendly” as rated by the six judges (P=.023). 
Skepticism, then, may have been related to relatively less intense 
feelings and to general “unfriendliness.” Since people through 
their culture had such strongly favorable attitudes toward England, 
however, it was relatively easy to convince some of them momen 
tarily that their skepticism had no real basis. One man’s skepticism 


was removed when he received a letter from a relative in England 
reporting that life there was normal and when he heard an Ameri- 


can reporter in England—“a neutral observer who must be telling 
the truth”—announce that there was less damage in London than 
the English themselves admitted. Another person was convinced 
of the authenticity of British reports by listening to a soldier from 
another Province announce from England that damage had been 
slight. 

Except when the spy rumor was at its height, most people were 
willing to discuss aspects of the war because—as pointed out above— 
social recognition had been given to war as a problem. Psycho 
logically this means in part that they were sufficiently disturbed by 
events and that they were interested in the reactions of a stranger. 
Some conversations, though, were complicated by personality dif. 
ferences. A woman, one of whose sons had volunteered and 
another of whom was about to be conscripted, was extremely 
reserved and refused three times to discuss the war, From other 
sources it was learned that she was extremely anxious concerning 
the war. During the first two interviews her husband was known 
to suspect that the investigator was a spy, and during the third, 
when it appeared that the suspicion was disappearing, she was still 
on her guard. Another man admitted frankly that he wanted to 
analyze the war but preferred not to because he had heard that 
reactions to it must be concealed from strangers. The war was not 
discussed, furthermore, whenever stronger interests were aroused. 
Politics, being an important source of gratification and frustration, 
was a topic which more frequently than war attracted those people 
who had a personal interest in the political situation. At a dance 
given by a bridegroom in uniform and attended by many other 
volunteers in uniform, the investigator both participated in and 
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listened surreptitiously to fourteen conversations, and found that in 


this particular situation war was being discussed in only two of 


them. 

After all the interviews had been conducted, the investigator rated 
each informant on a four-point scale in respect to talkativeness 
concerning war. Average “anxiety” and average “friendliness” 
correlated positively, respectively, .52 and .76 with the intensity 
ratings. These correlations suggest—but of course do not prove— 

there was some relation between talkativeness and “friendli- 
ness.” Since talkativeness was determined only by the investigator 
and since his ratings in this respect correlated -}-.85 with his own 
ratings on friendliness, he himself tended to judge a person friendly 
if he talked about the war. 

In spite of societal pleas that England was prepared to meet any 
attempt at invasion, that the defense of the home country was a 
more meaningful task than the defense of France, and that Eng- 
land’s military and especially flying strength was being augmented 
rapidly, people became increasingly anxious. The most dire punish- 
ment for approximately 5 per cent (who expressed themselves 
adequately on the subject) was thought to be the invasion of 
Canada by Hitler if England were to lose. Both they and all the 
rest could also anticipate what a prolonged war does to a com- 
munity in terms of personal, social, and economic losses; many had 
experienced these very losses two decades before. Any threat of 
change in the economy was deeply felt, since the inhabitants were 
barely able to maintain their standard of living. Neither the 
society nor the culture, however, provided specific outlets for this 
anxiety; people, consequently, sought to invent more or less unique 
outlets for themselves. The content of conversations seemed to 
change from general discussions about the war to specific analyses 
of Canada’s role therein. There was talk of reviving some of the 
old handicrafts in an effort to become still more economically self- 
sufficient. There appeared to be less criticism of the Liberal regime 
by Conservatives. There was a growing feeling of confidence that 
the United States would participate more actively in the war. 
Additional reactions noted were: 


1. Violent references were made to Germany whenever an event seemed to justify 
1 tirade. When two boats were torpedoed, the one carrying child refugees from 
England and the other transporting French troops back to France, these acts were 


branded as typical of German strategy and cruelty. Such outbursts seemed to 
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express in advance the aggression resulting from the anticipated punishments of 
war and a German victory. 

2. Those in a position to survey the community with relative objectivity—like 
merchants and priests—maintained that the year had not been particularly bad 
from an economic point of view but that people were grumbling more than usual 
This grumbling resulted from a comparison of prices received for products during 
this war with the higher ones obtained during the last; and it also indicated that 
people anticipated greater privations. 

3. Approximately 1o per cent of those interviewed expressed the desire that this 
Canadian Province become a part of the United States. Such a desire represented 
an effort to allay anxiety by conceivably diminishing the punishment from an 
English defeat and replacing it with gratification from union with the United States 


Aside from direct symptoms—such as a declaration by a wife 
that she feared her husband would be drafted—it was difficult in 
the interview situation to appraise the informant’s anxiety concern- 
ing the war. As an indirect measure, the ratings by the investigator 
on a four-point scale of the intensity of the affect behind the 
expressed war attitudes were employed. These ratings correlated 
+-.68 with the average ratings on “anxiety” by the six judges and 
+-.60 with the greater number of ratings on “anxiety” given by 
Judge 6; and ++.42 with average ratings on “friendliness” and 
+-.48 with the investigator’s own ratings on this latter trait. No 
significant difference in respect to “anxiety” as rated by Judge 6 
between those who claimed Hitler would invade Canada after 
winning in Europe and those who did not express such a belief 
was obtained. There are some indications, then, that the display 
of attitude intensity before a stranger varied somewhat with the 
“anxiety” and “friendliness” of the personality, and that the inves- 
tigator’s own ratings of the intensity may have been partially 
affected by the friendliness displayed by the informants. 

Actual physical combat—due principally to personal grudges, 
disputes over fishing rights and debts, or disagreements about 
women—was a declining mos in the community. The people 
themselves believed that their men were also good fighters in war; 
some of them claimed, for example, that the percentage of Victoria 
Crosses won in the last war by men from the County was higher 
than that from any other Canadian county. Tales were told, too, 
of how a priest suddenly took command of a group of men, emitted 
a war whoop in Gaelic, and then led them over the top to capture 
an unbelievably large number of German soldiers, Informants who 
were willing to discuss the problem of fighting claimed that it had 
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been on the decline in the community because of the relative 
scarcity of rum, the stricter surveillance by the Mounties, and the 
retirement from dances of famous fighters after marriage. 

The same informants maintained unanimously that those with a 
reputation for fighting—everything else in their lives being equal— 


were not the men who had volunteered or who were most eager to 
go to war; and a most careful checking of their opinion by this 
investigator confirmed their view. It seemed clear that men joined 
the army in order to increase their incomes, which in this particular 
year they felt had to be increased, or to escape the monotony of 
fishing and farming; those who were interviewed never believed 
that they would actually participate in the war in Europe. For 
this reason enlistment seemed unrelated psychologically to the 
peace-time pattern of fighting and to anxiety over the war itself 
or a German victory. The mere fact that a man had been overtly 
aggressive in one situation (against a neighbor, while under the 
influence of liquor, and with the knowledge that no rules of combat 
existed and that one’s opponent could be slaughtered no matter 
how unfairly) did not mean that he would transfer this behavior 
to a completely different situation such as war. 


The belief in whether or not the investigator was a spy also varied with the 
individual personality structure. From the three informants who tried to track 
down the rumor, a list of people who in their opinion had or were considering the 

estigator a spy was obtained. Since no one judge knew that the other two were 
the investigator’s agents, the extremely rough criterion of reliability was employed 

lling an individual suspicious only when his name appeared independently 
wo lists. When the ten individuals thus obtained are compared with the rest 
he sample on the basis of Judge 6's ratings of “friendliness” and “anxiety” 
gain this Judge’s ratings had to be employed since not all of the ten could be 
luded among the 26 on whom six ratings were obtained), it is seen that the 
er are considered by him to be reliably less “friendly” (P= <.001) and to 

‘ approximately equal in “anxiety.” 

Vhether or not these ten people were the ones who were suspicious or spread 

rumor simply cannot be stated. Of interest, perhaps, are the very personal 
ms given by the investigator’s agents for suspecting that they had been 
iclous. One woman was implicated—and the implication was almost but not 
confirmed by the Mounties—because she had desired to rent her bungalow 
investigator and was jealous of the man who did; her motive was said to 
iggressive revenge upon the owner of the bungalow. One man at first defended 
investigator; then he helped spread the rumor as, it was reported and confirmed 
by him, he encountered difficulties in his personal life; when these difh- 

s subsided, he again proclaimed the investigator to be innocent. Another man 

was implicated by one informant because he had a long-standing feud with a 
mily which supplied the investigator with dairy products and which vigorously 
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defended the latter's reputation; the same individual was said by another infor lant 
to be spreading the rumor in an effort to seek revenge upon the owner of th 
bungalow for complicated personal reasons. The man who point-blank accused the 
investigator of being a spy was said to be “a suspicious person anyway” who, sinc 
he lived alone, “had nothing better to think about”; it was also said that he ca 
from a family many of whom were “as queer as he.” A son with hostility tow urd 
his father was accused of spreading the tale for the reason that the investigator was 
his father’s friend. The remaining individuals were reported to have heard th 
rumor, which then confirmed their own suspicions from contact with the investi 
gator or which in some cases created it. 

It appears, from the tales of the agents—which were also confirmed in subsequent 
interviews with others—that three individuals were mainly responsible for the spread 
of the rumor. The first was the woman who failed to rent her bungalow to the 
investigator. Because of the bungalow’s “unconventional” site her story gained 
credence an hour or so after the place was known to be rented and thus before the 
investigator moved in or had mentioned to anyone that he might carry on research, 
Another individual was the forthright person already mentioned, and the third was 


a talkative, apparently neurotic woman, who had also discussed with the investigator 


the possibility that he might be a spy. Both of these latter individuals simply aired 


their suspicions in ordinary conversations when the discussion turned to war 
Thereafter the story diffused through the usual channels. A child of ten, for 
example, overheard such a conversation as she was collecting the mail: she repeated 
it to her grandmother, one of the investigator's informants, who then spread it still 
further (saying each time, she claimed, that of course she knew it was not true) 
In the town, as distinguished from the rural community, the rumor gained momen 
tum because it could be employed as a clique weapon against the owner of the 
bungalow. 

One point seems certain: not everyone believed that the investigator was a spy 
This fact suggests that the social atmosphere of a war, though conducive to spy 
stories, does not have the same effect upon all people. Their knowledge of 
spies operate, their identification with the investigator, their own personal and social 
adjustment—in short, their unique personalities—appeared to help determine 
whether or not they became credulous. 

From the testimony of the three agents and from others, the reasons for the 
virtual disappearance of the rumor can be traced with fair reliability to individuals 
with certain personality characteristics. As time went on, the investigator became 
better known in the community: he appeared at many social gatherings and wa 
accepted by some people as a participating guest of the community. Due to this 
role many reasonable individuals convinced themselves or were convinced that th 
suspicion must have been groundless. Why, it was said in public discussions, would 
Hitler pay a man to spend three months in such a strategically unimportant com 
munity when the information of military significance could be gathered in three 
hours or three days? Why would a spy stay on after he had heard this rumor? 
Why would the Mounties permit a spy to remain there so long? In contrast, a 
few individuals reported directly to the investigator that they considered him to be 
just a tourist since the frequency of his interviews seemed to decrease. Other 
people, with whom the investigator had established excellent rapport, continually 
defended him and upbraided the suspicious—here the simple ties of friendship were 
sufficient to produce a defense. The Protestant minister, without any grounds 
except good sense, and perhaps with a bias in favor of the investigator who 
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tly regularly attended his poorly attended church, ridiculed the story in the 
tion of the community where the suspicion had been strongest.® 


SUMMARY 


The investigator participated in the life of a rural Canadian 
community from the middle of June to the middle of September, 
1940, without informing anyone concerning the purpose of the 
investigation. He interviewed 41 people. He conversed casually 
with 15 informants. He questioned seven inhabitants at great 
length. He obtained from six informants ratings of 26 people on five 
personality traits. In these ways and in spite of a spy rumor directed 
toward himself, it was possible to observe how people’s attitude 


toward England’s chances of surviving, their criticism of England 
and Canada, their skepticism concerning news reports, their anxiety 
about the war, and their treatment of the investigator varied as a 
function of their society, their culture, their perceptions, and certain 
personality differences. These four factors, the investigation has 
revealed, had varying importance in determining each attitude or 


sample of behavior, but all of them always played some role. It is 
felt, furthermore, that a general theory of war reactions must take 
all of these factors into account and that a still closer acquaintance 
with specific individuals than was obtained in the present, explora- 
tory research might demonstrate subtler and more significant 
departures from societal, cultural, and perceptual norms. 


dditional factors not strictly indigenous to the community affected the decline of 
but together, it was determined, they influenced relatively few people. The 
f a small hotel, who had heard the rumor and who wished to clear the name of 
f the bungalow, requested one of her American guests to determine the investi 
ticity, and the subsequent letter confirmed his academic status. The inves 

tials (expressed before it occurred to him that research on the rumor could 
secondly, diminished the suspicion in three individuals. And, finally, a 

th prestige discovered that the local library possessed a book published by the 
tor In 1935; since one chapter therein was outspokenly anti-Nazi, this individual 


ran denying the spy rumor 
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RATIONALIZATION IN RECOGNITION AS A RESULT of 
A POLITICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 


BY ALLEN L. EDWARDS 
University of Akron 


THE 


HE concept of frame of reference has been used to designate 

the incorporation within the individual of certain social norms, 
values, beliefs, attitudes, desires, etc., as a result of learning (13). 
There is in the psychological literature a rapidly accumulating body 
of evidence to indicate that once a particular frame of reference has 
been established in an individual it will in turn modify or determine 
all future reactions to situations which are pertinent to it (2; 4; 6; 
7; 8; 11; 12; 16). This fact appears to be of great importance in 
psychology, for if we can either experimentally establish a certain 
frame of reference in an individual or determine an already existing 
frame of reference in the same individual, we can then predict with 
some degree of certainty his reactions to various situations related 
to that frame. 

The dynamics of the frame of reference are perhaps more 
apparent when the frames under consideration are ego-involved 
rather than merely perceptual-motor (familiar space-time systems).’ 
Certain facts are already known concerning ego-involved attitudinal 
frames and their constancy. Chen (5) and Edwards (8) _ have 
shown that attitudinal frames, though subject to slight momentary 
fluctuations, are relatively constant over a period of time; while 
Breslaw (3) has reported that where particularly strong attitudinal 
frames were present in his subjects, they persisted in the face of 
arguments and facts to the contrary. In such cases we should thus 
expect the frame of reference to be an even more potent force in 
the determination of future reactions. 

These facts are essentially in line with the theories of Freud and 
others who have stressed the importance of early childhood in the 
formation of values, attitudes, beliefs, etc., and their influence upon 
later behavior. And in accordance with the Freudian theory is the 
fact that these frames need not necessarily exert a conscious influ 


1] am indebted to Dr. Gordon W. Allport for this distinction. 
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ence, i.¢., the individual need not be aware that they are operating. 
Ethnocentric frames of reference, for example, are very difficult to 
detect in one’s self, but are sometimes relatively easily recognized in 
members of cultures different from one’s own. 

Bartlett (1) was one of the first investigators to recognize the 
importance of frames of reference in remembering. In his careful 
sucies, the cultural frames of reference of his subjects were shown 
to be a dominant force in their later attempts at reproduction of 
simple stories and drawings. More recently Watson and Hart- 
mann (16) have reported upon the influence of differing religious 
frames of reference upon the recall of atheistic and theistic material, 
while Edwards (8) has shown the force of differing political frames 
of reference upon the recognition of Pro and Anti New Deal 
material. 

In the present paper we are concerned with an investigation of 
rationalization in the recognition of political materials as a result of 
2 particular political frame of reference. The technique of investi- 
gation, being similar to that which we have reported in detail in an 
earlier study (8), will be described but briefly here. 


CoNDITIONS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The passage. A passage consisting of approximately 1920 words 
and requiring about 10 minutes to read aloud was composed. The 
passage concerned the New Deal and communism, and contained 
both favorable and unfavorable statements about the New Deal. 

The recognition test. A true-false recognition test based on the 
passage and containing 50 questions was constructed. Six members 
of the faculty at Northwestern University were asked to answer the 
50 questions from the point of view of a person with a very favor- 
able attitude toward the New Deal. The judges had no knowledge 
of the experimental passage upon which the questions were based. 
Examination of their answers showed that they were in complete 
accord upon 46 of the questions; z.e., they agreed that if answered 
in a specific way, the questions would present a point of view con- 
sistent with the attitude of a person favorable to the New Deal. 
Since they were in disagreement as to how the other 4 questions 
should be answered, these questions were discarded. The passage 
upon which the questions were based was now revised so that half, 
or 23 of the questions, were answered in the passage in the same 
way that the judges had answered them, and so that the other 23 
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were answered in a manner contrary to the judges’ answers.” The 
test is thus in reality two tests, each consisting of 23 items. One 
of the tests measures recognition of statements contained in the 
passage which are favorable to the New Deal, and the other 
measures recognition of statements which are unfavorable, 

The original true-false form of the items on the test was, however, 
not retained. Instead, each item was made into a multiple-choice 
question with 3 alternative answers. One of the answers was the 
original true-false statement, and according to the passage was the 
right answer. A second answer was the contrary of the first and 
according to the passage was a wrong answer. A third answer 
offered an opportunity to rationalize one’s answer to the question if 
the right answer was opposed to one’s attitude, but according to the 
passage it would also be a wrong answer. Responding with the 
second answer in case the right answer was opposed to one’s attitude 
would be a simple case of forgetting or rejection, but responding 
with the third answer would indicate that the attitudinal frame of 
reference was influential in recasting or distorting the statement to 
make it more compatible. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the differences between the answers. 

The subjects. The subjects consisted of 144 students from begin- 
ning psychology classes at Northwestern University. They were 
divided into 3 groups upon the basis of ratings of attitude toward 
the New Deal previous to hearing the experimental passage. One 
group was strongly in favor of the New Deal, one group was neu- 
tral, and one group was strongly opposed to the New Deal. The 
groups were so selected that there was no overlapping of their 
ratings of attitude toward the New Deal. 

Collection of the data. On the morning of February 14, 1940, the 
subjects were told that they were going to be read a 10-minute 
political speech. The purpose of the experiment was explained to 
the subjects as a desire upon the part of the experimenter to see how 
much the average college student could remember after hearing a 
radio speech. They were asked not to take any notes while the 
speech was being read, but simply to listen attentively in much the 
same manner that they would ordinarily listen to a radio speech in 
which they were interested. They were then instructed that imme- 
diately after the speech was read they would be tested upon the 
material contained therein. After the speech was read, the recog 


2 The questions were divided between the two points of view on a chance basis. 
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The TABLE 1 


One EXAMPLES FROM RECOGNITION 
1 the 
other IreMs | W-+Rarion. 
{nti ew Deal 
ever, 12, The New Deal (1) is not anti-communist today; | 
hoice (2) is anti-communist today; (3) refuses to per- | | 
secute any group because of its political creed. 
S the 21. Many of the key positions of the New Deal 


under Civil Service which does not 


1) if 
$ the question one’s political beliefs and therefore com 
and munists may be in governmental office as well 
as anyone else; (2) are controlled directly or 
Swer ctly by the communists; (3) are not con- 
on it rol d directly or indirectly by the communists. 
7 24. The leaders of the New Deal (1) have failed 
9 the to publicly denounce the communists; (2) have 
} publicly denounced the communists; (3) have 
| the been as severe critics of communism as they 
itude have of fascism or any other dictatorship govern 
din ment. 
8 Pro New Deal 
le of 1. Many prominent industrialists (1) respect and 
nt to idmire the New Deal's economic policies; (2) 
ire opposed to the New Deal's economic policies 


fe to because of its obvious lack of knowledge of true 
economic conditions; (3) do not respect or 
dmire the New Deal's economic policies. 


“gin- 5s. The New Deal (1) is willing to confess that it 
: I mace mistakes; (2) has made so many 
were mistakes that it will take years to put the 
. { country on a sound basis again; (3) is unwilling 
y > < 
» confess it has made any mistakes. 
One 6.” New Deal (1) offered many opportunities 
) promising and intelligent young men; (2) 
neu- offered few opportunities to promising and 
The intelligent young men; (3) offered many oppor 
‘ tunities to college radicals who were discontented 
their with the present system of government (1) (2) (3) 


nition test was given the subjects, it being again emphasized that 
the questions were to be answered only on the basis of the state- 
ments made in the speech. All questions were to be answered; if 
the subjects did not know the answer, they were told to guess. 
Twenty-one days later and without prior warning the same subjects 
were retested. 

Analysis of variance. Analysis of variance as reported by R. A. 
Fisher (g; 10) and G. W. Snedecor (14; 15) is fundamentally a test 
of significance, but with the advantage of enabling the experi- 
menter to divide the total variation of a body of data into several 
parts traceable to specific sources. A second advantage is that in a 
carefully planned experiment, one may discover the significance 
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of the interaction between two or more factors. Thus, in the present 
experiment with attitude toward the New Deal varied in three ways. 
if we wish to compare the amount of rationalization associated with 
each of the three attitudes on both the Pro and Anti New Deal 
material at the same time, analysis of variance permits us to do so 
efhciently. A significant interaction variance would show, for 
example, that the effect of a certain attitudinal frame upon ration- 
alization in recognition is not always the same but depends upon 
the type of material to which it is applied. In analysis of variance 
the test for significance of the different factors involved is provided 
by F. F is the ratio of the mean square of the factor under consid- 
eration to the mean square of error. A table of significant values 
(P=.o1 and .05) of F for appropriate degrees of freedom is given 
by Snedecor (15). 

The factorial design.’ The following factors were involved in 
our experimental design: (a) initial attitude; (b) type of test; 
(c) time. Attitude is varied in three ways by dividing the subjects 
into the three experimental groups: (a) favorable; (b) neutral; 
(c) unfavorable. The test is varied in two ways by dividing it into 
its component parts and obtaining a separate score for each part: 
(a) Pro New Deal; (b) Anti New Deal. Time is varied in two 
ways by giving the test once immediately after reading the passage 
and then again 21 days later: (a) immediate; (b) delayed. By 
varying these factors in different ways, four pertinent analyses of 
the data are possible. 


RESULTs AND Discussion 


Analysis 1. In the present report we are concerned only with the 
data with respect to rationalization or distortion in recognition, the 
other data having been reported in the earlier study (8). We should 
expect individuals with favorable attitudes toward the New Deal 
to distort or rationalize their answers to items on the Anti New 
Deal test, as the correct answers to these items were designed to 
present a point of view definitely opposed to the New Deal. At 
the same time we should expect individuals with unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward the New Deal to distort or rationalize their answers 
to items on the Pro New Deal test, as the correct answers to these 


81 wish to express my appreciation to Dr. L. G. Humphreys for his assistance in the 
factorial design and for his invaluable discussions of the application of analysis of vamance 
to psychological problems. 
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items were designed to present a point of view favorable to the New 
Deal. In either case the rationalization would be the result of 
conflict or opposition between the individuals’ frames of reference 
and the correct answer. 

The conflict which is aroused by the incompatibility of the correct 
answer and the frame of reference may be resolved by rejecting the 
correct (right) answer and responding with its contrary (wrong). 
In view of the fact, however, that our subjects were given explicit 
instructions to answer the questions only on the basis of the points 
contained in the speech and to ignore all other factors, a conscious 
rejection of the correct answer is probably not feasible. Faced with 
these alternatives, both of which may be equally unattractive, it is 
likely that the subject will turn to the distorted answer and respond 
with it. The latter allows him to rationalize his rejection of an 
answer which is incompatible with his frame of reference and at 
the same time preserve to a degree his intellectual honesty.’ 

In Table 2 the sum of the rationalized responses on the Pro and 
Anti New Deal tests at the time of the immediate testing is pre- 


TABLE 2 


Tue Sum or RaTIONALIZED Pro ANp ANTI RESPONSES ON THE IMMEDIATE TEST 
FoR Eacu oF THE EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


ATTITUDE 

IMMEDIATE TEST TOTAL 

NEuUTRAI UNFAVORABLE 


+ 


FAVORABLE 


Rationalized Anti Responses 362 | 31146 


| 
Rationalized Pro Responses | | 342 , 991 


Ton! = 7 
Total 704 2137 


sented for each of the experimental groups. From the data given 
in the table it is evident that a favorable attitude toward the New 
Deal results in a greater number of rationalized responses on the 
Anti New Deal test than on the Pro New Deal test. Likewise an 
unfavorable attitude toward the New Deal is associated with a 
greater number of rationalized responses on the Pro New Deal test 
than on the Anti New Deal test. It is interesting to note that there 
is very little difference in the rationalized responses of the neutral 

*Tt is not implied that the subject verbalizes the conflict or that he is directly aware of 
the fact that he is rationalizing. It is a well-known fact in psychology that much of our 


behavior is determined by motivation of which we are not aware or which we refuse to 
recognize. 
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group on the two tests. This result is what we might expect if our 
tests are properly constructed and if we have a truly neutral group, 

In order to test the significance of the various trends noted in 
Table 2, we must turn to the analysis of variance of the data. The 
analysis with the significant values of F starred is presented in 
Table 3. The significant test variance indicates that there is greater 


TABLE 3 
ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF RationaLizep Pro aNp Ant1 RESPONSES ON THI 


IMMEDIATE TEST 


SOURCE OF 


SQUARES SQUARE 


DEGREES OF | SUM oF | MEAN 


} 

VARIATION | FREEDOM 
| 
| 


Error 
Test | 
Attitude 

Interaction 


Total * 


* Note that the addition theorem applics to the degrees of freedom and sum of s 
This provides an accurate check on some of the calculations involved in analysis of varian 


rationalization on the Anti New Deal test than on the Pro New 
Deal test. The probable explanation which applies here is that the 
difference is due to the differential difficulty of the two tests.’ 
The unreliable attitude variance informs us that the total number 
of rationalized responses on the Pro and Anti New Deal tests for 
each group does not differ significantly from group to group. 

The factor in which we are most interested—in view of our 
problem—is the interaction between rationalization and _ attitude. 
That this variance is significant may be interpreted as establishing 
the hypothesis that the frequency of rationalized responses on each 
test is directly associated with a particular attitudinal frame of refer- 
ence. The more favorable the attitude toward the New Deal, the 
less the number of rationalized responses on the Pro New Deal 
items and the greater the number of rationalized responses on the 
Anti New Deal items. Likewise the more unfavorable the attitude 
toward the New Deal, the greater the number of rationalized 
responses on the Pro New Deal items and the fewer the number on 
the Anti New Deal items. The significant interaction variance thus 
supports the statement that one tends to distort material which 1s 

5 As we have pointed out before (8), the differential difficulty of the two tests has been 


adequately taken into account by the application of analysis of variance to the problem, and 
our results are not invalidated by its presence. 
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opposed to one’s frame of reference in such a manner that the 
opposition is minimized or eliminated. Instead of marking the 
correct answer and thus making an item express a point of view 
which is in conflict with their frame of reference, our subjects mark 
as correct an answer which allows them to rationalize the conflict. 

Analysis 2. This analysis is for the purpose of determining 
whether the facts established by the previous analysis are still valid 
after an interval of 21 days. The question to be answered is whether 
time will influence the relationship between rationalization and 
attitude. The sums of the rationalized responses on the Pro and 
Anti tests at the time of the delayed testing are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Sum oF Pro Anti REsPoNsES ON THE Detayep Test 
FOR EacH OF THE EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


ATTITUDE 


FAVORABLE NEUTRAI UNFAVORABLE 


| 
DeLayeo Test 
| 


Rationalized Pro Responses 
Rationalized Antu Responses 


The data indicate that the same general trends are present at the 
time of the delayed test as we found on the immediate test. For 
the tests of significance we turn to the analysis of variance presented 
in Table 5. 
TABLE 5 
\NALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF RATIONALIZED Pro Anti RESPONSES ON THI 
Detayep Test 


DEGREES OF SuM MEAN 
FREEDOM | SQUARES 


RCE OF 


[ATION SQUARE 


| 


The F values in Table 5 show that there is still a significant 
difference in the number of rationalized responses on the Pro and 
Anti tests with no significant difference in the total amount of 
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rationalization (sum of rationalized responses on Pro and Anti 
tests) made by each group. The interaction variance is significant 
and may be interpreted as meaning that after a period of 3 weeks 
the group with the favorable attitude still makes fewer rationalized 
responses on the Pro New Deal test than the unfavorable group, 
whereas the reverse is true for the Anti New Deal test. 

Analysis 3. In this analysis we are interested in finding out what 
influence time has on the rationalized responses on the Pro New 
Deal test. Table 6 gives the sums of rationalized responses on the 
immediate and delayed Pro New Deal test. As we might expect, 


TABLE 6 


Tue Sum oF RaTIONALizeED Pro RESPONSES ON THE IMMEDIATE AND Detayep Test 
FOR EACH OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


ATTITUDE 


Pro New Dear Test 
FAVORABLE Neutra |UNFAVORABLE 


Rationalized Immediate Responses 2 ‘ 429 
Rationalized Delayed Responses | 509 


Total 938 


the data show that there is an increase in the number of ration- 
alized responses from the first to the second test. There is also a 
definite tendency for the number of rationalized responses to 
increase as attitude toward the New Deal becomes more unfavorable. 
For tests of significance of these trends we turn to the analysis of 
variance presented in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF RATIONALIZED Pro RESPONSES ON THE IMMEDIATE AND 
Detayep Test 


SOURCE OF DEGREES OF SuM oF 
VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARES 


Error 282 
Time I 
Attitude 2 1026.40 
Interaction 2 4.30 


Total 287 4316.97 


The starred values of F in Table 7 are highly significant. The 
time variance indicates that there is a reliable increase in the number 
of rationalized responses from the immediate to the delayed test. 
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The significant attitude variance informs us that the total number 
of rationalized responses (immediate plus delayed) on the Pro New 
Deal test for the group with the favorable attitude toward the New 
Deal is reliably less than that for the other groups. The insignificant 
interaction variance indicates that the relative increase in rational- 
ized responses from the first to the second test does not differ 
reliably from group to group. 

Analysis 4. We are here investigating the influence of time on 
the rationalized responses on the Anti New Deal test. The sums 
of the rationalized responses on the immediate and delayed Anti 
New Deal test are presented in Table 8. Examination of the data 
shows that the trend for the total number of responses is just the 
opposite of that found for the Pro New Deal test (Table 6). Here 
we find that the greatest frequency of rationalized responses occurs 
for the group with the favorable attitude toward the New Deal, 
while the group with the unfavorable attitude shows the least 
number. 


TABLE 8 


Tue Sum oF RATIONALIZED ANTI RESPONSES ON THE IMMEDIATE AND DeLayep Test 
FoR Eacu oF THE EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


ATTITUDE 


Antti New Dear |} TorTar 


362 1146 
473 1392 


nalized Immediate Responses 
itionalized Delayed Responses 


| FAVORABLE NevurTrRal UNFAVORABLE 
| 
} 


2538 


The analysis of variance of the rationalized Anti New Deal 
responses is given in Table 9. The values of F which are starred 
surpass the 1-per-cent point and may be regarded as significant. 
The two important factors in the present analysis are the same as 
those found in the analysis of rationalized responses on the Pro 
New Deal test. The significance of the time variance shows that 
the frequency of rationalized responses increases reliably from the 
first to the second test, while the significance of the attitude variance 
reveals that the group favorable to the New Deai tends to make 
reliably more total rationalized responses on the Anti New Deal 


test than the other groups. The insignificant interaction variance 
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indicates that the relative increase in rationalized responses from 
the first to the second test does not differ significantly from group 
to group. 


TABLE 9 


ANALYsis OF VARIANCE OF RaTIONALIZED ANTI RESPONSES ON THE IMMEDIATE AND 
Test 


SuMor | MEAN | 


} 
SOURCE OF DEGREES OF | 
1 
VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARES SQUARE | OINT 
| 
4 | 
| 
Error 282 3550.96 | 12.59 | 
lime I | 210.12 210.12 52.69°" 6.73 
| 
Atttude 2 304.39 | 11§2.20 | 12.09°* 4.68 
Interaction 2 | 13.40 6.7 i 4.68 


Total 


SUMMARY 


In the present paper we have reported the results of an investiga- 
tion of rationalization in recognition as a result of a particular 
political frame of reference. Three groups of college students, each 
with a differing attitude toward the New Deal, were used as subjects. 
A passage concerning the New Deal and communism was read to 
the subjects with the instructions that they would be tested for 
retention of the material. Immediately after the reading, a multiple- 
choice recognition test consisting of 46 items was given to the 
subjects. Half or 23 of the items on the test were answered in the 
passage in a manner favorable to the New Deal. The other 23 were 
answered in a manner unfavorable. The items on the test offered 
opportunities for rationalization of one’s answer, if the correct 
answer was opposed to one’s attitude. The subjects were re-tested 
after an interval of 21 days. 

Analysis of variance of the data showed that rationalization was 
directly associated with the degree of conflict between the correct 
answer and the attitudinal frames of reference of our subjects, In 
general the results show—as do many other studies—that it is almost 
impossible to expect objectivity and accuracy in perception, learning, 
remembering, thinking, etc., when ego-involved frames of reference 
are stimulated. Our behavior is too much determined by our 
desires, wishes, beliefs, attitudes, and values for us to expect anything 
other than what we find, namely, highly subjective responses. This 
finding does not exclude, however, the desirability of further analysis 
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and study of such subjective responses, for in my opinion they are 
the very essence of social psychology. 
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PATHOLOGY OF FIGURE-BACKGROUND RELATION 
IN THE CHILD * 


BY HEINZ WERNER AND ALFRED A. STRAUSS 
Wayne County Training School 


INCE Rubin’s analysis of the structure of the optical field 

in terms of figure and background, many experiments on this 
problem have been reported, and the significance of this phe- 
nomenon for normal perceptual organization has been widely 
discussed." These findings and concepts of normal experimental 
psychology have led to a better understanding of certain aspects of 
abnormal behavior in cases of brain injury.” 

The present paper is an attempt to demonstrate experimentally 
disturbances of the figure-background relationship in children. 
Several tests have been devised for the purpose of differentiating 
normal and abnormal figure-ground reactions. Three types of tests 
have been used: tachistoscopic, visuo-motor, and tactual-motor tests. 

Two tachistoscopic tests involve realistic pictures and geometrical 
designs, respectively. 


Ficure-Backcrounp Test I: Tue Picrure Test 


The test consists of a series of nine cards presenting black and 
white line drawings of objects, such as a hat, a teacup, a milk bottle 
and a cup, a knife, etc. These pictures are embedded in clearly 
structured homogeneous backgrounds consisting of jagged and 
wavy lines, squares, crosses, etc. (Fig. 1). The pictures are tachisto- 
scopically exposed for one-fifth second, and the child requested to 
tell what he sees. Each card is presented twice in succession. Thus 
eighteen reactions to the pictures are obtained from each child. 

Three groups of children participated in this experiment. The 
first experimental group comprised thirty children of normal intelli- 
gence. There were ten individuals at each of the age levels 7 to 8, 
8 to 9, and 9 to 10.° 


* The authors acknowledge their indebtedness to Robert H. Haskell, M.D., Superintendent 
of the Wayne County Training School, Northville, Michigan. 

1E. Rubin, Synsoplevede Figurer. Copenhagen, 1915 (German ed. 1921). K. Koftka 
Principles of Gestalt psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 

2K. Goldstein. The organism. New York: World Book Company, 1939. 

8 The authors are indebted to Mr. G. A. Smith, Superintendent of the Plymouth schools, 
Plymouth, Mich. 
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The second group consisted of twenty-five mentally retarded 
children with an average I.Q. of 64, a mental age of 8, and the 
relatively low age on the Grace Arthur performance scale of 7 years, 
6 months. The range of 1.Q. was 55 to 81; of mental age 6 years, 
8 months, to 11 years. The mental deficiency of these children is of 
the so-called endogeous, familial, or hereditary type;* they are 
children whose developmental histories and neurological examina- 
tions give no evidence of a lesion in the central nervous system. 


Fic. 1. Picrure Test Carp 


The third experimental group consisted of twenty-five mentally 
retarded children who showed evidence of brain lesion (so-called 
exogenous type of mental deficiency). The average I.Q., the mental 
age, and performance age were almost identical with those of the 
endogenous group. I.Q.’s ranged from 52 to 85, with an average 
of 63; the mental ages ranged from 7 years to 11 years, 2 months, 
with an average of 7 years, g months. The average performance 
age was 7 years, 5 months. Cases with gross motor disturbances 
and central visual defects were excluded from this group of brain- 
injured children. 

Results. The reactions of the children to the picture-test cards 
were analyzed according to the following four categories. (1) A 
precise object reaction; the child described the object as a hat, a cup, 
etc., without mentioning the background. (2) A non-precise object 
reaction; the child perceived the object in an incorrect or vague 
manner. For instance, he described the hat on the first card as a 
fish or a boat or simply as a “round thing.” (3) Background reac- 
tion; the child described only the background. Card 2, for example, 
was described as “broken lines” or as “lots of bricks.” (4) In a 
fourth kind of response the child gave a vague description of the 
formal characteristics of both object and background, such an 
acount as “scribbling with something round in the middle” or a 


‘A. A. Strauss. Typology in mental deficiency. Proc. Amer. Ass. Stud. ment. Def}., 
1939, 44, 85-90. 
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“gt “design with something in it.” At the age levels concerned, descrip. 
er tions of both a realistic object and the background were extremely 
rare. 

The mean percentage of object responses—precise or non-precise 
is —for children in the normal group was 62 per cent as compared 
“— with 9 per cent of background responses. The remaining 28 per 
gat cent of the responses were vague descriptions of the formal charac 

Fudd teristics of both figure and ground. As the results indicate, and as 

re might have been expected, background responses are infrequent. 

ie The normal child responds predominantly to the object (Table 1). 

; TABLE 1 
PercENTAGE Reactions oF THE Group To THE Picture 

AGE | | PRects# UNPRECIS! Back- ForMAL CHaract 

Level! | NUMBER Osyect Osyect | | Ficure-Backcrov 

3 Average 

ae * Although the number of individuals at each age level is small, the figures of the tabl 

‘ tend to indicate an increase of precise object responses with increasing age. 

“Teg The responses of the mentally retarded children of the endogenous 
type to the test cards were similar to those of normal children of 
the same mental age. The mean percentage of object responses 
for the retarded group was 58.3, of background responses 13.9, and 

of vague responses to formal characteristics of figure and ground 
27.8 (Table 2). 

The only difference between the normals and this mentally deficient group appear 
in the relative number of precise and unprecise object responses. The normal group 
gave more precise object responses. This difference may be explained on the basis 

SF of the relatively low performance ages of the retarded group. 
& 


The dbrain-injured group, as seen from Table 2, responded quite 
differently to the test cards. The average percentage of object 
responses for these children was 11.7, of background responses 75.5, 
and of vague responses 12.8. 

The relative proportion of figure and background responses of 
the brain-injured group is thus the reverse of the normal and the 
mentally retarded endogenous groups. The critical ratios of the 
differences between these percentages are statistically significant. 
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PaTHoLocy or Figure-Backcrounp RELATION 
TABLE 2 
PerRCENTAGE REACTIONS OF THE Two Dericienr Groups 
ro THE Picture TEs1 
OBTECT 


IGURE-BACKGROUND 
PRECISE UNPRECISE 


| 
| 
} ForMAL-CHARACT 


Table 3 presents the distribution of figure and ground reactions 
of the individual children. Seventy-six per cent—that is, 19 of the 
25 brain-injured children—gave relatively few, viz., less than four 
figure responses; Whereas 76 per cent of the 25 uninjured children 
gave less than four background responses. 


TABLE 3 


DIsTRIBUTION OF FiGguRE AND BacKGRrouND Responses To THE Picture 


NuMreER OF REACTIONS 


REACTION 


Figure I 5 

Figure 2 
jackground 4 3 12 


The correlation between mental age and percentage of back- 
ground responses is not significant for either group. For the brain- 
injured group, the rank-order correlation coefficient is —.26, for 
the endogenous group —.12. 

In order to prove that these results were not due to a deficiency in general visual 
perception in the brain-injured child, a control experiment was introduced. After 
he tachistoscopic test had been completed, each card was presented to the child 

ithout time limit. All of the brain-injured children recognized the objects after 
looking at the cards for a few seconds. 


Ficure-Backcrounp Test II: THe TEst 


In this test a geometrical figure constructed of heavy circular dots 
embedded in a configuration of small dots is presented tachisto- 
scopically for one-half second. Immediately after the presentation, 
the child is shown three choice cards. One of these cards contains 
only the background of the original card (B-card); a second shows 
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the original background with a different figure (DF-card); and the 
third shows the original figure on a different background (F-card), 
(See Fig. 2.) The child is requested to choose the card which seems 


Fic. 2. Test 


to him most like the test card. The test is at present in a preliminary 
stage and consists of two test cards, each with three choice cards. 
Two groups of 27 mentally deficient children each were tested. 
Fifty-two per cent of the choices of the brain-injured children were 
for the card showing the background only, as compared with 275 
per cent of the choices of the uninjured children for this card. The 
critical ratio between the percentages is 2.0. Though these results 
are not conclusive, they reveal the same tendency of brain-injured 
children to react to the background as was demonstrated in the 
first experiment (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF CHOICES OF THE Two MENTALLY Dericient Groups IN 
THE Muttipie-Cuoice Test 
B-carD DF-carp 


Set I Ser Il iT Ser II 


Group 


Endogenous 33 22 
Exogenous 
(Brain-injured) 48 56 


The results of the two tachistoscopic tests demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a disturbance in the differentiation of figure and background 
in the brain-injured child. In order to investigate the nature of the 
deficiency, it is important to know whether this abnormality of 
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{gure-background reaction can be elicited by tests other than those 
of visual perception. Accordingly, two other tests, one visuo-motor, 
the other tactual-motor, have been applied to the two groups of 
mentally deficient children. 


Ficure-Backcrounp Test III: THe Marsie-Boarp Test 


This is a test of visuo-motor performance.° The test materials 
include a set of marbles and two identical boards, 22” x 14”, in 
which have been punched small triangular units of holes which form 
a definitely structured background. The board is medium blue in 
color, the holes dark grey, and the marbles black. The examiner 
places next to the child’s board a board on which he has constructed 
a marble pattern. Against the strong influence of the background 
the child attempts to copy on his board the pattern made by the 
examiner. The series consists of five patterns. The moves of the 
child are recorded on a diagram of the board. There is no time 
limit. 

Figure 3 presents one of the model figures constructed on the 


COPY Brain-Injured Child Endogenous Child 


. ee 
O- ee 


Fic. 3. Marsre-Boarp Test 


*See also H. Werner and A. Strauss, Types of visuo-motor activity in their relation to 
low and high performance ages, Proc. Amer. Ass. Stud. ment. De}., 1939, 44, 163-169; 
H. Werner and A. Strauss, Causal factors in low performance, Amer. ]. ment. Def., 1940, 
45, 213-218. 
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examiner’s board, together with two copies, the one on the right 
by a generally retarded child without brain-injury, the left by 
brain-injured (exogenous) child. The uninjured child oversimpli- 
fied the original pattern; the figure appears to have been constructed 
without particular reference to the structure of the background, 

The copy made by the brain-injured child shows that the structure 
of the background interfered definitely with the construction of the 
pattern. There is a noticeable tendency to proceed at times accord. 
ing to the lines suggested by the background rather than according 
to the lines of the figure. 

We have analyzed the performance of the brain-injured children 
and of the mentally retarded endogenous children in terms of back- 
ground interference. The following characteristics were used in 
the analysis: 


Item 1. Tendency to put marbles into holes which in the original pattern a 
not filled, though they lie in the outline of the pattern. 


Item 2. Tendency to proceed not according to the lines of the figure but accord 
ing to vertical, horizonal, or diagonal lines suggested by the structure of the 
background. 


Item 3. Deviation from the original figure by putting marbles in holes whic! 
form prominent parts of the background configuration. 

Item 4. Deviation from the original figure by following the borderline of the 
background (edge-trend). 

Item 5. Addition of more or less unrelated small units, such as triangles, whic! 
are part of the background configuration. 

Item 6. Complete separation of parts of the figure, in accordance with the line 
of the background. 

Item 7. Disintegration of the figure as a whole. 


Changes made by each group have been analyzed in terms of 
these items. The percentage of patterns in which each type of error 
occurred was computed for each child. 

Table 5 presents the averages of these percentages for each group. 
The two groups of mentally deficient children participating in this 
experiment were identical with those of the first experiment. The 
table shows that all the changes occur far more frequently with 
the brain-injured than with the retarded group. The critical ratios 
indicate that the differences between the performances of the two 
groups are statistically significant for all items except 1 and 6. If 
the results are tabulated in terms of patterns which show any form 
of background-interference, the percentages for the two groups are: 
brain-injured 84, retarded 15. 

In a second part of the test the child was requested to draw the 
patterns presented. Throughout this part, as throughout the first 
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part of the test, the examiner's pattern could be observed by the 
child. 

The analysis of the drawings was based on four characteristics 
which seem to reveal background interference most clearly. These 
characteristics are: (1) lines (vertical, horizontal, or diagonal) sug- 
gested by the background; (2) the drawing of small units, such as 
triangles, which forms parts of the background configuration; 
(3) broken lines representing holes not filled with marbles; 
(4) disintegration of form as a whole. 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCES IN THE PERFORMANCES OF ENDOGENOUS AND 
ExoGEeNous Groups ON THE Marsie-Boarp 


(Brain-injured) 


Filling holes of outline 
2. Proceeding according to back- 
ground lines 
3, Deviation according to back 
ound forms 
ige-trend 
\dition of background units 
paration of figures 
>. Disintegration 


ExoGENous | ENDOGENOUS oDirr. 


ns with any form of back- 
1 reaction 15 


Table 6 presents the averages of the percentages of patterns in 
which each characteristic appeared. The characteristics appear 
much more frequently with the brain-injured group than with the 
uninjured group. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCES IN THE DrawINGs OF THE Two MENTALLY 
RETARDED Groups 


| 
CHARACTERISTICS EXxoGENous ENDOGENOUS oDirr. 


(Brain-injured) 


ground lines 


2. Drawing of background units 
3. Broken lines 


4. Visintegration | 


1. Drawing according to back- | 


The constructions as well as the drawings indicate that the per- 
formance errors of the brain-injured and of the generally retarded 
child are different in nature. The reproduction of the generally 
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retarded child may be crude, resembling only vaguely the original 
pattern, but it still retains the characteristics of an integrated whole. 
The brain-injured child fails to discriminate clearly between figure 
and background. A performance which follows partially the lines 
of the figure and partially those of the background, must lack 
completeness and unity of form. 

In a control experiment the stimulus value of the holes was 
reduced by making them the blue color of the board, rather than 
dark grey. Under these conditions, background interference, 
particularly disintegration of form, decreased considerably in 
performance on the board as well as in the drawings. 


Ficure-Backcrounp Test IV: THe Tacruat-Moror 


In this test the child is asked to perceive tactually three figures: 
a square, an oval, and a triangle (Fig. 4). The figures are presented 
on two sets of boards. In the first set the background is composed 
of rows of flat enamelled thumbtacks; the figure is formed by semi- 
spherical rubber tacks of the same diameter rising 5 mm. above the 
structured background. In the second set the background is flat and 
smooth, and the figure is a raised wooden solid. The board is 
shielded from the child’s sight by a screen, and he is asked to 
explore the surface with his fingers until he can draw what is there. 
The board then being removed, he is asked to make his drawing. 

For Set 1, the following types of drawings occurred most 
frequently: 

(a) Straight-line forms. These forms may be either correct or incorrect. In rare 
instances, a child of low mental age makes line drawings which do not represent 
closed forms. 

(b) Background drawings. Only the circles of the background are represented. 

(c) Figure-background drawings. Here both the circles of the background and 
lines representing the figure are drawn. 


For Set 1 there is a clear-cut difference between the drawings 
of the two groups of mentally deficient children (Fig. 4; Table 7). 
Ninety-three per cent of the drawings of the uninjured children 
were straight-line forms; the background was represented in only 
7 per cent of the drawings. Only 26 per cent of the drawings of 
the brain-injured children, on the other hand, showed straight-line 
forms. Seventy-four per cent of these drawings showed only the 
circles of the background, or the figure with the background. 
These differences are statistically significant. 

The explorations of the two groups were characteristically dif 
ferent, and quite in accordance with the test results. Usually, the 
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COPIES: Broin- injured Children 
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Tactruat-Mortor Test, Set I: Drawincs or Souart 


| 


uninjured children explored the entire surface of the board rapidly, 
and apparently soon realized the presence of the figure; this aware- 
ness was demonstrated in the systematic manner in which their 
fingers followed the rubber tacks. The initial exploration of the 
brain-injured children was usually very slow. They were particu- 
larly attracted by single tacks, examining the shape and size of 
these units. A systematic tactual approach to the figure was rare. 

On Set 2, none of the children in either group had difficulty. The 
drawings from these boards, on which the solid figure is presented 
on a smooth background were, without exception, correct straight- 
line forms. These facts demonstrate that the results obtained on 
Set 1 were due to background interference, not to an inability of 
the brain-injured children to project visually forms perceived 
tactually. 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCES IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THE Two MENTALLY RETARDED 


Type oF Drawincs ENDOGENOUS ExocENous Dirr./oDirr. 
| (Brain-injured) 


Straight-line forms 
kground drawings 
Figure-background drawings 


Discussion 


Rubin and others have demonstrated that the normal organism, 
in distinguishing the figure and the background, follows certain 
basic rules of organizing a visual field. Goldstein and Gelb have 
described disturbances of this normal figure-background reaction 
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in adult patients with lesions in the central visual area.° The 
present study has been an attempt to construct tests which would 
reveal abnormality of the figure-background reaction in the brain- 
injured child. If a child pays attention to the object, we must 
presuppose that a discrimination of figure from. background has 
occurred. If, however, he sees only the ground, or is unduly 
attracted by it, an impairment of this discrimination is indicated. 

Such an impairment has been shown to exist in the brain-injured 
child in three fields: in visual perception, in visuo-motor perform. 
ance, and in tactual-motor activity. In order to reach a satisfactory 
explanation of this disturbance, certain factors which might account 
for the abnormal reactions have to be ruled out. One of these 
factors is a central visual defect. None of our children showed 
signs of visual agnosia. On tests of visual form perception and 
form abstraction,’ not reported here, no significant differences were 
found between the brain-injured children and the uninjured men- 
tally retarded group. Every child in the brain-injured group, as 
mentioned above, was able to differentiate figure and background 
of the picture test cards if the time of exposure was not limited. 
Furthermore, some of the children who failed to perceive the figure 
under the test conditions are superior in the drawing of complex 
realistic pictures from memory. These facts suggest that the 
impairment revealed in the tests cannot be attributed to a specific 
visual defect. Such a conclusion is supported by the results on the 
tactual-motor tests, which demonstrate the existence of the dis- 
turbance in a second sensory field. 

Another factor which might account for the disturbance in the 
visuo-motor and tactual-motor tests is the presence of gross motor 
disability. This factor was ruled out by the exclusion of brain- 
injured children with gross motor deficiency. 

A third factor, viz., the impairment of general intelligence, was 
controlled by comparing two groups similar in I.Q. and mental 
age, one with, and the other without brain injury. Further, it has 
been shown that the rank order correlation between mental age 
and the number of pathological background reactions is not 
significant. 

® A. Gelb and K. Goldstein. Psychologische Analysen hirnpathologischer Faelle. Leipsig: 
Barth, 1920, 1-142. See also the recent publication by M. R. Harrower, Changes in figure- 
background perception in patients with cortical lesions. Brit. ]. Psychol., 1939, 30, 47-5! 

7 Cf. H. Werner and A. Strauss, Types of visuo-motor activity in their relation to low 


and high performance ages, Proc. Amer. Ass. Stud. ment. Def., 1939, 44, 163-168: 
H. Werner, Comparative psychology of mental development, New York: Harper, 1940. 
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We may conclude, then, that the disturbance of the foreground- 
background relation is not caused by an impairment of a circum- 
scribed function, for the following reasons: (1) clinically, the brain 
lesions probably vary in locus—neurological signs indicate lesions of 
varying degree in both cortical and subcortical regions; (2) psycho- 
neurologically, the test results point to a non-specific deficiency, 
that is, one not limited to a particular sensory or motor field. 

Two theoretical explanations of this disturbance seem equally 
acceptable. 

(1) The first interpretation rests on the assumption that so-called 
schemata are elemental functional bases of the organization of the 
perceptual-motor field. Head, Schilder, and others have stressed 
the significance of a disturbance of such schemata (body schema, 
spatial schema, etc.) in pathology." The figure-background schema 
may be considered one of the reference frames by which the human 
organism is able to organize a given field in an adequate manner. 
The brain-injured child shows evidence of an impairment of this 
capacity. 

Goldstein conceives the figure-background function as the basic principle of 
organization; this principle cannot be further reduced, and special schemata are 


products of this basic function. Space does not permit a detailed discussion of 
this important but complex relationship. 


(2) A number of observers have noted the inability of the brain- 
injured organism to withstand the attraction of stimuli which may 
be extraneous to the task at hand. In an extreme case the attraction 
exerted by some object in the environment may interfere again and 
again with the completion of a task. 


For example, an eight-year-old boy starts to clean his teeth. He reaches for the 
glass, intending to fill it with water. As he turns on the faucet, he is attracted 
by the water running into the basin. While he is filling the basin with water, the 
soap box catches his attention; he drops it into the water and becomes engaged in 
manipulating the floating box.1 

E. R. Carlson contends that children suffering from infantile cerebral palsy are 

le to inhibit a response to various stimuli incidentally entering the field of 
1.'1 The success or failure of one of these children in a given task may 


“H. Head, Aphasia and kindred disorders of speech. 1. New York, 1926; P. Schilder, 
The image and appearance of the human body, London, Psyche Monographs, No. 4, 1935. 
The present authors have discussed the figure-background relation in regard to the finger 
schema in: Strauss and Werner, Finger agnosia in children, Amer. ]. Psychiat., 1939, 95, 
1215-1225. 

*K. Goldstein, op. cit. 

* A. Strauss and J. Moragues. Diagndstic cinematografic d’una lesid cerebral. But. Soc. 
Catalana De Pediatria, 1935, 8, 111-118. 

‘TE. R. Carlson. Infantile cerebral palsy; its treatment by selective inhibition of sensory 
tumuli. Ann. int. Med., 1937, 11, 324-334. 
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depend on whether such extraneous stimuli are present. A child barely able to walk 
in full daylight is capable of attaining an almost normal gait when the visual 
stimuli are cut down, for example, by having him look at his white shoes in th 


dark. 


Abnormal reactions to the figure-background situation can be 
understood on the basis of these clinical findings. The brain- 
injured organism, much more at the mercy of outside forces than 
the normal organism, will perform with difficulty a task which 
demands concentration on certain stimuli and indifference to others, 
The attention of such a person tends to be caught and riveted much 
more rigidly upon those stimuli in the sensory field which are 
quantitatively conspicuous. This tendency may lead to the para- 
doxical reaction revealed in the picture test: a brain-injured child 


may disregard significant objects because of their smallness in favor 
of the diffuse background because of its largeness. Or, as in the 
marble-board test, definitely structured small units of the back- 
ground may compete in stimulus value with the configuration of 
the foreground, thus interrupting the integrative process. 

These two theories are not necessarily mutually exclusive; further 
evidence may prove that they are two methods of viewing the same 


pathological process. 
SUMMARY 


Figure-background relationships are fundamental to the organ- 
ization of the perceptual field. The existence of pathological figure- 
ground reactions among brain-injured mentally defective children 
has been demonstrated in their performance on a series of four 
tests. Their performance has been compared with that of mentally 
defective children without brain injury. Two of the tests were 
tachistoscopic tests of visual perception, one a test of visuo-motor 
performance on a marble board, and one a test of tactual-kinaesthetic 
perception. The pathological reactions have been demonstrated to 
exist in more than one sensory field, and are not to be attributed 
to a defect in any circumscribed sensory or motor function. 

Two interpretations of this defective reaction have been pre- 
sented. The phenomenon may be interpreted as (1) a disturbance 
in one of the primary schemata necessary to the adequate organiza- 
tion of the perceptual field; (2) a result of the undue attraction 
exerted upon the brain-injured child by random stimuli, and his 
consequent inability to respond selectively to the appropriate 
elements of the perceptual field. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EGO-INVOLVEMENT ON 
CONFIDENCE 
BY GEORGE S. KLEIN AND NATHAN SCHO} 
Coinmbia f 


PROBLEM 
UR experiment relates to the range of validity of the finding 
that there is a general factor of confidence underlying the 
degree of confidence shown in individual judgments. 

One of the bases upon which the claim of generality rests is the 
discovery that the confidence of an individual is relatively unvarying 
for a variety of tasks. Our hypothesis proposes that while an 
unvarying general level of confidence may be inaintained by a 
subject over a series of different tasks, it is the experimental context 
in which the tests are applied that contributes both to the level of 
confidence and to the degree of its generality. It is possible that 
the confidence level might persist through a group of unlike tasks 
in a neutral or objective situation, yet might undergo some change 
under a different experimental atmosphere in which the subject’s 
drives, preferences, and goals—.e., his “Ego”—are bound up in the 
tasks. Moreover, even if such uniformity of confidence were found 
in the latter situation, it might well be on a distinctly different 
level from that in the neutral situation. The variable of situation- 
set would in either instance be thereby shown to be important. 

The problem we set for ourselves, then, is: Would the confidence 


ratings of a group of subjects in a variety of tasks change signif- 
cantly in another situation where important Ego factors, e.g. social 
prestige, self-esteem, fear of academic standing, are closely bound 
up in the tasks, and where, because of this, performance is of more 


vital consequence to the subjects ? 


Historicat BackGRouNnpb 
The generality of the confidence in judgments which an indi- 
vidual reports has not been given much study. Trow (5) raised the 
question whether there is enough consistency in the reports of any 
individual to warrant the conclusion that confidence might be con- 
sidered as a personality trait. A rank-order comparison of the 
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confidences of a group of subjects on several tests led him to believe 
that confidence was not a character trait. He did not compute 
intercorrelations of the rank orders on the tests. His findings were 
rendered more ambiguous by the fact that he did obtain some degree 
of generality between the confidence on subjective-judgment tests 
and the confidence on objective-judgment tests. 

Jersild (2) has done some work using true-false tests on reading 
assignments and lectures. He has found that the mean confidences 
of the subjects on the two tests are nicely correlated. The material 
on the two tests, however, was practically the same; hence the 
conclusion as to generality is dubious. 

It is from Johnson’s study that the present paper takes off. John- 
son (3), recognizing the shortcomings of the previous work, 
attacked the problems anew. He devised tests which were, dis- 
similar in content, in an effort to\avoid the complication of general- 
ity of confidence by generality of ability, as had occurred in Jersild’s 
experiment. They were constructed, furthermore, so that a reliable 
measure of mean confidence could be obtained. In that way the 
extent of generality of confidence could be interpreted through the 
size of the intercorrelations of the separate tests, a step which Trow 
had not taken. 

Johnson finally selected four tests permitting of two-category 
judgments: (a) judgments of the comparative iengths of lines; 
(b) judgments of the truth or falsity of statements involving the 
meanings of words; (c) judgments as to hand position; (d) judg- 
ments of recognition of figures. These tests he found could be 
standardized over a wide range of difficulty; they could be objec- 
tively scored for correctness; they were independent, 2.¢., they varied 
in content. 

From his results, Johnson concluded that there existed in his 
subjects a rather high degree of generality of confidence for all the 
four tests. He found, furthermore, that generality did not depend 
on generality of ability in those tests, since the sizeable intercorrela- 
tions of confidence scores were accompanied by low intercorrelations 
of error scores on the four tests. He held, therefore, that the “con- 
fidence an individual expresses in his judgments depends, not only 
upon the stimulus material, but also, to a considerable and measur- 
able degree, upon the individual’s characteristic level of confidence” 
(p. 24). He drew the implication: “The results at hand support 
the conclusion that, for the limited area sampled by the tests of the 
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present study, confidence in a judgment is a personality trait, 
conforming to any reasonable definition of the term” (/oc. cit.). 

In a second experiment, Johnson attempted to change his subjects’ 
attitudes toward the tasks by instructions emphasizing speed at one 


time and accuracy at the next. Such variations in “attitude” he 
found led to large variations in speed of judgment but had no 
significant effect on confidence. 

Our own study seeks to extend this work beyond the “limited 
area sampled” by Johnson’s investigation. It should be noted that 
although Johnson obtained indices of confidence under two instruc- 
tional situations, these involved little, if any, change in the subject's 
personal rapport with the tasks. Johnson recognized himself that 
his tasks “involved impersonal, or intellectual, judgments. It may 
be that in judgments of more vital consequence, or judgments 
made under emotional stress, less generality, or more, would be 
found” (loc. cit.). He thought to take account of this possibility 
by working his subjects under different instructions, apparently in 
the belief that he was thereby changing the degree of emotional 
stress. He found this change had no significant effect on the 
confidence reports, 

It is our opinion that Johnson’s change of instruction did not 
introduce a situation of “more vital consequence” or of more “emo- 
tional stress.” Our experiment was set up to test the generality of 
confidence under a situation of actual Ego-involvement. If such 
generality does exist as a personality trait, it should show up even 
more clearly under these changes in the situation-set, namely, 
changes introducing Ego factors. 


METHOD 


A. Subjects. The preliminary subjects were 14 male under- 
graduates of a class in elementary psychology at the College of the 
City of New York. They served to help select and perfect the tests 
and the mechanics of the actual experiment, and their data are not 
included in this report. A second group of 36 subjects, similarly 
chosen, provided the experimental data. Of this second group, 
5 were female. All 50 subjects were relatively homogeneous with 
regard to age, intelligence, and educational background. 

B. The tests. We used four crucial tests: (a) Opposites; (b) 
Mental Additions; (c) Definitions; (d) Dot Apprehension. Since 
our experiment was divided into two sessions, and the experimental 
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variable was situation-set rather than test content or difficulty, we 
devised two comparable forms of each of the tests. :. 
The Opposites Tests were constructed with words taken from 
the material which Gould (1) used in her study. She had prepared 
a list of words and had had a large number of subjects give oppo. 
sites, being able in this way to determine the difficulty value of each 


word in terms of the percentage of correct responses. In arranging 
our own two lists of words, we paired words of equal difficulty. 
Each list contained 10 words chosen to give a wide range of 
difficulty. 

The Mental Additions Test we constructed ourselves. Each addj 
tion involved two numbers of equal length, but the number of 
digits varied from one problem to the next. Each test contained 
10 problems: two 2-place, two 3-place, two 4-place, two 5-place, and 
two 6-place additions, thus assuring a wide range of difficulty. Two 
criteria of construction were followed in order to have approximately 
equated additions on the two lists; (a) there was no “carrying” 
involved in the summation of any problem; (b) no digit appeared 
more than twice in a given problem. 

The Definitions Tests also consisted of 10 words each. The words 
on each list were matched for difficulty on the basis of the fre- 
quency reported in Thorndike’s Word book (4), and were chosen 
to give a wide range of difficulty. 

The Dot Apprehension Test consisted of seven groups of dots 
numbering from 8-14. The dot groups were thrown as dots of 
light upon a dark screen by a slide projector. Timed exposures 
were obtained by means of a rotation disk adapted to slow speeds 
The same stimuli were used in both experimental sessions. 

In addition to the fact that each test supplied a wide range of 
difficulty, it is clear that these tests varied in content. Generality of 
confidence was thus to be tested over a number of different tasks 
without necessary complication by generality of ability. Our tests 
also had the merit of being more or less easily scored for correctness 

On the second experimental session, two dummy tests were 
included to further the subjects’ belief that an intelligence-test bat- 
tery was being administered. They were (a) Figure Reproduction 
Test, and (b) Syllogisms Test. Naturally, the results on these were 
disregarded in the treatment of our data. 

C. Procedure. The experiment was broken up into two sessions. 

1. The purpose of the first session was to have the subjects per- 
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form, in succession, four tests without introducing any undue emo 
tional strain. They were informed in an easy manner that they 
were to participate, for the space of half an hour, as observers in an 


experiment. Each was given an answer sheet on which to record 


responses. These sheets contained instructions as to procedure and 
the use of the confidence scale. When the class had finished 
reading, these instructions were amplified by an experimenter. 

We adopted the use of the 7-category confidence scale for the 
experiment, with 1 representing extreme uncertainty and 7 extreme 
certainty. The subjects were given practice in the experimental 
mechanics and the use of the scale by means of a sample test of 5 
words for which they were to give synonyms. A general instruction 
was given to the effect that they were not to omit an answer to any 
item of the tests. 

Since the same time relations between the items of each test, as 
well as the same sequence of the item-pairs within each test, were 
followed during the two sessions, we shall not detail these minutiae 
of procedure. It will suffice to mention that the subject always had 
to record an answer to an item before indicating his confidence in 
that answer; and that the seven dot-groups of the Dot Apprehension 
Test were arranged in random order and the series was gone 
through three times, making 21 presentations in all. The four tests 
were given in the following order: Opposites, Mental Additions, 
Definitions, Dot Apprehension. 

2. The second session of the experiment came eleven days later 
without the subjects having been informed on the first occasion 
that there was to be a second. This time they were told that the 
tests they were taking comprised an intelligence test, the results of 
which were to be recorded for them in the Personnel Bureau of the 
college. They were informed that both sessions were an attempt, 
under different motivation conditions, to standardize some of the 
tests of a battery. This time they were to try hard to do their very 
best, since these results were to be recorded for them on their 
college records. In the discussion which followed the second session, 
it was apparent that this rationalization had deceived the great 
majority of the group. Everyone, not excepting the few who had 
doubted the genuineness of the situation, reported greater strain and 
effort on the second occasion than on the first, a statement which 
accorded well with the observations made by the experimenters 
during the period. In reality, of course, these tests were the 
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alternate forms of those employed in the first session, together with 
the dummy Figure Reproductions and Syllogisms Tests previously 
mentioned. 

The order in which the tests were given was: Opposites, Mental 
Additions, Figure Reproductions, Definitions, Dot Apprehension, 
Syllogisms. 

Each subject occupied the same seat for both experimental 
sessions. 


RESULTs AND Discussion 


Before presenting our findings it is necessary to point out how we 
treated our data. The “score” of a subject on any test was the 
number of items he got right. Thus, on the Opposites, Mental 
Additions, and Definitions Tests the maximum score was 10; while 
on the Dot Apprehension Test the maximum was 21. The “con- 
fidence” of a subject on any test was the mean of the separate item- 
confidences. All omissions of response were given a confidence of 
1 automatically. The validity of averaging confidence ratings in 
this way is in the opinion of the writers a very questionable prac- 
tice. In view of the fact that the widths of the categories of any 
confidence scale such as ours are unknown, some degree of error is 
certainly introduced when the categories are treated arithmetically. 
This procedure was followed in the present study, however, because 
it seems to be generally accepted by workers in the field, and the 
present writers could not concern themselves with the special 
problem of scaling. 

The Opposites Tests were scored generously. An answer was 
taken as correct if it obtained the agreement of the experimenters, 
and if it could be found in Allan’s synonyms and antonyms 
(Harpers, New York, 1938). The Definitions Tests were also 
scored generously. Here, the agreement of the experimenters was 
a requisite; and adequate synonyms were acceptable in lieu of a 
formal definition. Responses to items of the Mental Additions and 
Dot Apprehension Tests had to be absolutely correct to be accepted. 

In the computations of the r’s and their PE’s, we followed Garrett 
(Statistics in psychology and education, 1937, formulae 52 and 57). 
Skewness and the significance of skewness were also computed 
according to Garrett (ibid., pp. 229, 213). Inasmuch as it was found 
that no score or confidence distributions was significantly skewed, 
it was assumed, therefore, that the product-moment coefficient of 
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correlation could be used, and the following considerations are based 
on that assumption. 

Table 1 gives the intercorrelations of the scores and of the con- 
fidences on each test with every other test, for the two sessions. Let 


TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE SCORES AND CONFIDENCES ON Eacu Test witu Every 


Oruer Test, FOR THE Two ExperIMENTAL Sessions SEPARATELY 
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us first examine the results for the first session. It is clear that the 
score intercorrelations are low, showing that no generality of ability 
operated in the tests. Only one of the six score intercorrelations is 
reliable, namely the Opposites-Dot Apprehension correlation of 
—.41-£.09, since the coefficient is more than four times its PE. 
The intercorrelations of confidence are all low also; and only two 
of the coefficients are reliable. Underlying the separate judgments 
there was apparently little, if any, generality of confidence such as 
Johnson had found. 

Turning to the results for the second session, we see that the score 
intercorrelations are again low enough to warrant the conclusion 
that generality of ability did not operate. Only one coefficient 
approaches significance, The confidence intercorrelations are this 
time higher than for the first session. All are positive, and now 
four coefficients are reliable. These results would seem to indicate 
that our second experimental condition induced a notably higher 
degree of generality. 

It will be recalled that in our statement of the problem, we 
assumed Johnson’s finding as to the generality of confidence to be 
correct for the tests he used; and we set out to see whether this 
generality breaks down with other tests and under experimental 
conditions of greater Ego-involvement. We felt that even if gen- 
erality persists during such changed experimental conditions, at 
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least the confidence distribution of a group of subjects would be op 
a different /evel, although the individuals in the group might stil] 
retain their relative positions. While we obtained little evidence fo; 
generality under our first experimental condition, we seem to have 
obtained a measure of generality of confidence in our second 
experimental situation. 

Our data, moreover, provided an opportunity to consider a related 
problem, namely, the relation of confidence to the nature of the 
task. Table 2 gives the intercorrelations of the scores and the con 
fidences on the comparable forms of each test as these forms were 


TABLE 2 


CoRRELATIONS OF THE Scores AND ConFipeNces ON Eacu Test OBTAINED IN TH 
First SessioN WITH THE Scores AND CoONFIDENCES OBTAINED ON THI 
ComMPARABLE FormM OF THE SAME TEST IN THE SECOND SeEssION 

| 
Opposites ADDITIONS DEFINITIONS 


Dot 
APPREHENSION 


Scores 60.07 68.06 78.04 


Confidence 83.03 75.05 } 80.07 


| 
| 
| 
| 


employed in the two sessions. The score intercorrelations are rather 
high, as would be expected since the two forms of each test were of 
the same nature and of approximately equal difficulty. The correla- 
tion of the scores on the two forms of the Dot Apprehension is 
rather low, probably because of the difficulty of presentation in the 
classroom; the subjects were somewhat inconvenienced in taking the 
test in a darkened room, and therefore the reliability of performance 
was not high. 

Interestingly enough, however, the correlations of the confidences 
on the two forms of each test are higher than those of the scores. 
Thus the confidence reliability of two comparable forms of the same 
test is greater than the performance reliability. Subjects tend to 
approach similar tasks with similar degrees of confidence; or at 
least the relative confidence positions of the subjects in the group 
tended to remain constant for similar tasks. We may conclude, 
therefore, that confidence is definitely related to the nature of the 
task, since it remains relatively the same for the same tasks even 
though the actual performance may vary on those same tasks. 

It may be possible to tie up our findings with those of Johnson by 
means of an interesting speculation. It will be remembered that we 
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found a measure of generality of confidence in the second session. 
This was less, however, than the degree of generality Johnson 
reported, and we were cautious in the handling of our finding. 
Perhaps the increase in generality of confidence in the second session 
over that found in the first was due to the operation of the increased 
tension of the second occasion. It is possible that generality does 
ot exist in considerable degree, but that it is evoked only under 
special conditions. It should not be forgotten that we worked with 
grouped subjects, whereas Johnson used his subjects singly. In our 
first period, the atmosphere was “neutral,” that is, the subjects 
worked without strain, and with very little competitive spirit. 
Probably they relied much more upon their actual ability for their 
feelings of confidence, and less upon what they would have liked, or 
wished, to achieve. When on the second occasion the Ego-involve- 
ment created an active desire to do well on the tests, their confidence 
ratings may have reflected this desire as well as, or in addition to, 
the objective ability to perform. There was no doubt from the 
reports of the subjects that there was much greater effort expended, 
and anxiety experienced, during the second session. This fact would 
mean that “confidence” would appear as a personality trait when 
the Ego is involved, but that it would be a function of the nature 
and difficulty of the tasks when the situation is “neutral.” We are 
inclined to believe that the investigation of the generality of any 
personality trait may be expected to yield dubious results unless 
the experimental situation is so constructed as to introduce Ego- 
feelings as factors. Johnson worked his subjects individually, and 
there can be little doubt that being under the personal surveillance 
of the experimenter contributes, by and large, to a subject’s tension 
and desire to do well. Johnson himself did not think of this 
circumstance as an important factor in his experimental situation, for 
he spoke of the desirability of testing his finding under conditions 
of “more emotional stress.” Yet it is possible that it was the very 
stress inherent in his individualized experimentation which gave 
him the degree of generality he reported. 

This line of reasoning would lead to the conclusion that “con- 
fidence” ratings may at one time be really ratings of accuracy or 
ability, and thus related to the nature of the task, and at another 
time a measure of aspiration and thus related to the personality of 
the subject. There is no inconsistency in this view, and it would 
be of great interest to check upon it. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Under the “neutral” experimental situation-set of the first ses. 
sion, both score intercorrelations and confidence intercorrelations 
were low. Thus neither generality of ability nor generality of 
confidence was found. 

2. Under the “stress” or “Ego-involvement” situation-set of the 
second session, score intercorrelations were low; but confidence 
intercorrelations were all positive and four were significant. Thus 
some degree of generality was found under these changed experi- 
mental conditions. 

3. It is possible to conclude from our own and Johnson’s experi- 
ments that generality of confidence may be evoked under certain 
conditions of situation-set, especially those which bring into play 
Ego or personality factors like the “level of aspiration.” 

4. Testing the inter-session correlations for the scores on each 
test’s comparable forms, we found that the coefficients were fairly 
high. Their size may have been kept down by the increased tension 
of the second session and consequent disturbances in performance. 

5. Testing the inter-session correlations for the confidences on 
each test’s comparable forms, we found that the coefficients were 
higher than for the scores. Such a finding was taken to mean that 
subjects tend to approach similar tasks with similar degrees of 
confidence, hence that confidence is related to the nature of the task 
as well as to the personalities of the subjects. 
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SPIRITISM AND SCHIZOPHRENIC REACTIONS * 


BY SOLOMON KATZENELBOGEN 


theths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


HE occasion for discussing spiritism and schizophrenic reac- 

tions is furnished by a patient who for a number of years prior 
to the onset of her psychosis had been deeply involved in the theory 
and practice of spiritism. Here is the story of the case. 


Case REPORT 


The patient is a white married woman, 60 years old, admitted 
for the first time to a psychiatric institution in August, 1937. The 
beginning of her illness was traced to April, 1937. At that time 
she began receiving messages from her father and the Rev. G., 
both dead. By June, 1937, the messages came in so frequently that 
she often remained awake all night writing them down. In no 
small measure she was under control of the messages and their tell- 
ing her what to do and what not to do. Occasionally, she refused 
to cat because the messages told her not to eat. The voices revealed 
to her the cure for all economic and moral evils of the world; she, 
therefore, felt that she was designed for a great mission in life. 
One of the messages told her that her daughter was in the hospital, 
seriously injured in trying to carry out a suicide pact. When she 
found that this was untrue, she became extremely agitated, unman- 
ageable at home, and was hospitalized in a municipal hospital on 
August 6, 1937. Her statement on admission was that she has been 
receiving messages from the spiritual world and that her brain 
was working like a telegraph instrument. 

Between August 18, 1937, and November 19, 1939, the patient 
was an inmate of St. Elizabeths Hospital on three different occa- 
sions, respectively, for 86, 90, and 84 days. Between her fourth 
admission on November 19, 1939, and October, 1940, the patient had 
several remissions, during some of which she stayed home from 
eight days to about two months. But her remissions and relapses 
were not as regularly periodic as they had been before. The remis- 

* This paper was presented at the annual mecting of the Southern Psychiatric Association 


in Jacksonville, Florida, October 21 and 22, 1940. 
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sions became a little shorter and the relapses a little longer. The 
patient’s condition on each of her numerous hospitalizations was jn 
the main characterized by very similar mental disorders—namely. 
confusion, excitement, destructiveness, delusion of being in com. 
munication with her father and the Rev. G., both dead, and of 
considering herself, in certain instances, to be the wife of the dead 
minister. Each acute psychotic episode lasted about three weeks, 

On her fourth admission to St. Elizabeths—November 19, 1939— 
the patient tried to show the interviewer the methods of spiritism 
She believed herself to possess mediumistic powers, to be the 
medium chosen by the spirits of her father and the Rev. G. She 
felt that with this mediumistic activity of hers a great new move- 
ment would begin. Her contact with the spirits she characterized as 
follows: “It isn’t a voice. It is an assurance of consciousness that 
they are near me and their thoughts are tuned in much as a radio. 
My mind works as a telegraphic instrument.” She thought that 
her husband “plotted” to have her incarcerated in the hospital and 
suspected her sister-in-law of betraying her confidence. At times, 
she claimed to hear voices and singing of birds, and to see flowers 
and birds of various colors. 

When free from the state of confusion, she manifested no affect 
or sensorium disorders. She realized that her mind was upset and 
that the hospital was the proper place for her. Yet she felt that 
most of her difficulties were caused by a lack of understanding, and 
consequently a misinterpretation, of her behavior by her husband 
and daughter. Her physical health was good. 

When she found herself in the lecture room before a fairly large 
audience, she showed ¢~ -erness to tell her story: “I have no special 
creed, I think that th who have read Emerson will agree. | 
believe as he did, 7.¢., we «ve spirits functioning in material bodies 
on material planes. Many of us are sensitive, and I am one of those 
sensitive individuals who think no one is interested in things. Asa 
child I believed in Santa Claus, believed God was a king who sat 
high on a throne. I studied all the time, and read Aesop’s Fables 
in Latin before I was ten. I was an only child and was lovingly 
taught German, Latin, and French, and world history by very 
fine teachers in a girls’ school. When quite small I dreamed so. | 
wanted to know everything, having a very active mind. I wanted 
to study along certain lines. What interests me in particular is that 
I am able to perceive scientific phenomena that are going around, 
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and have power of perception higher than the average person. It 
is simply that I have had the comfort of feeling the presence of 
those who have loved me here and their spirits are with me and 
work without limitation. I wouldn’t want to feel that I am a 
religious fanatic, and I don’t want to be separated from my family. 
It wasn't a matter of resentment cither. Now we all like to learn 
from contact with human beings as much as we can. Contacts that 
are not shared by others, people who have similar interests.” 

Then she gave an account of a seance of spiritism in Washington, 
D. C., to which she was invited by a Senator’s wife. At this meeting, 
she said, “even I received messages from my own father in regard to 
some property he left me. It is perfectly natural; loved ones com- 
municate and tell you what to do, and you can’t help but believe it.” 

That spiritism has in the main provided the content of the 
patient’s psychotic attacks throughout her illness can be seen again 
in the following illustration. In one such attack, in January, 1939, 
following the sudden death of her husband, she said that she was 
“closer to her husband in the spiritualistic world than she had ever 
been in the materialistic world and could now communicate freely 
with him.” Furthermore, the next day while misidentifying her 
daughter, she told her: “Now, Dr. C., you told daddy last June 
when we went out to see you that you did not think it would be 
many more days before I would be back to the hospital. Now, 
Dr. C., tell me how did you know this? Do you believe in thought 
transmission, or did you have some spiritualistic message that told 
you that? You must be able to talk to the other world for those 
things. Why don’t you let me in on your secret, and I will let you 
in on mine.” 

In my last interview with the patient in August, 1940, the formal 
mental-status examination did not reveal any abnormalities. Her 
memory for past and recent events was remarkably good. Reten- 
tion, comprehension, and assimilation were above average. She 
retained 10 digits forward and 5 digits backward. In the tests with 
word pairs, sentences, and brief stories read to her by the examiner 
and read silently by herself, she did very well. Her general infor- 
mation was good, and her judgment appeared sound, She recog- 
nized that she had been ill and had needed hospital care, but that 
she no longer was ill and was ready to resume her normal life 
outside of the hospital. 

One outstanding feature of this interview, I like to emphasize, 
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was the patient’s own evaluation of the role of spiritism in the 
origin of her psychosis. The upshot of our discussion was epito- 
mized by her statement, “I allowed myself to get too deeply 
interested. It largely contributed.” But, at the same time, she 
defended with much feeling and conviction the soundness of 
spiritism—as its adepts usually do—and the innocuousness of jt; 
practices for mental health. In her own case, she blamed mainly 
the deplorable family life of long standing; as an immediate precipi 
tating factor of her first psychotic attack, she blamed the lack of 
understanding and knowledge by her family of how to handle her 
when she was in a mediumistic trance-like state. 

In the patient’s life history, prior to her psychosis, the following 
points are of interest. From her father, a telegrapher, she learned 
the Morse code at preschool age, and when 10 years old, she assisted 
him in his work. From her very childhood she was strongly influ 
enced by her father, who was interested in metaphysics and 
philosophy. She learned from him that “souls reside in an astral 
plane after death. On this earth we are spirits in material bodies.” 
As a child she was afraid of the dark, refusing to sleep in a dark 
room until the age of 16. She has been all her life in good health. 
Her school record was excellent. She learned to read and to writ 
and to use the Morse Code before she began attending school. Her 
work record was also very good. She had been very successful as 
a telegrapher since the age of 17, and, in the last few years, as 
an organizer for a travel bureau. Besides supporting her family 
she was very energetic also in her social activities. She is the one 
who should be credited with making famous certain now well 
known caverns and with getting the Congress and the Government 
interested in the area where the caverns are located. 

Throughout her childhood and adolescence she had been “spiri 
tually” attracted to a boy, who later became a minister, and whom 
she “should have married.” It was with his spirit that she had 
been communicating. After his premature death she married a 
man, 11 years her senior, a clerk in a general merchandizing store. 
Her family life was an unfortunate one. Intimate marital relations 
were never satisfactory, and, indeed, for the 25 years prior to her 
illness there were none. The husband, never successful finan- 
cially or otherwise, resented the superiority of his wife, who pro 
vided the main support for the family. The daughter, admitted] 
homosexual, had always been very close to the father. During the 
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illness of her mother she had undertaken the support of her father. 
Ai home the patient felt like an intruder. This family situation 
certainly contributed to the recurrence of the psychotic attacks. 

The patient had been greatly interested in spiritism for nearly 
20 years. After the death of her parents—that is, nine years prior 
to the onset of her mental disorders—she had become interested in 
the methods of interplanetary communication. Since that time she 
had been active in the spiritist movement, regularly attending 
spiritist seances. Her behavior, however, did not seem to be 
adversely affected during these nine years until the onset of her 
actual illness which, as mentioned before, began with messages from 
her father and the Rev. G. 


Discussion OF THE Case MATERIAL 

The attacks of distinct schizophrenic reactions in our patient 
present two prominent features. One is their recurrence at very 
nearly similar intervals, and the other is the similar duration of each 
attack. In reasoning by analogy one might infer that, like bacterial 
infection, the psychological “infection”—represented here by the 
very trying home life situation—also requires a certain minimum 
latent period to bring forward its injurious effects. Both periodicity 
and similar development of recurrent attacks of schizophrenic reac 
tions, at least for a certain length of time, are not unusual. Our 
case illustrates once more the fact that cyclic development is not 


the monopoly exclusively of manic-depressive psychosis. The truth 
of the matter is that more or less marked periodicity in both 


remissions and relapses of pathological conditions is a well-known 
phenomenon in general as well as in psychopathology. 

To get back to the main object of this communication, it behooves 
us to appraise the role played by spiritism in this patient’s psychosis. 
The first acute flare-up of her schizophrenic reactions occurred at 
the age of 60. So very late an onset is disturbing to our diagnostic 
susceptibilities. It should be understood, however, that here the 
syndrome of schizophrenic reactions is not identified with schizo 
phrenia in the sense of Kraepelinian dementia precox. There is 
neither precociousness in the onset nor dementia in the progress of 
the mental disorders in our patient. There might. however, be 
room for doubting that the acute symptomatology which led to 
the first hospitalization was the actual onset of the disorders. One 
might trace the beginning and insidious gradual development of 
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the psychosis back to the time when the patient became and had 
remained vividly interested in spiritism, 7.¢., for at least 20 years 
of her adult life, including nine years of active participation jn 
spiritualistic seances. 

Personally, I do not share the opinion of those who believe that 
an active interest in spiritism, and even the practice of mediumistic 
activities, are by themselves schizophrenic reactions. By no means 
are those who are deeply involved in various pseudo-religious and 
pseudo-scientific cults necessarily schizophrenics. If such were the 
truth, the fact that very important personalities are known to have 
indulged in spiritism and similar cults would promote schizophrenic 
reactions to the rank of a criterion of superior intelligence. [t 
should be noted that our patient, up to the time of her first acute 
attack of psychosis, had been consistently engaged in manifold 
activities requiring orderly thinking, planning, and execution. For 
all these years she had been effectively carrying out very respon. 
sible occupational and social activities, bearing testimony that she 
obviously remained in vital touch with reality. This mode of living 
of hers was a very fruitful escape from the very trying circumstances 
of her family life, escape constituting an enviable feat of adjustment. 

Granting that the patient was not schizophrenic to begin with— 
leaving out of consideration for the moment schizophrenic predis 
position—it remains to be seen whether or not spiritism has played 
any dynamic role in her psychosis. One will recall that the event 
which immediately preceded the patient’s hospitalization had its 
source in spiritism. Upon discovering that the spirits’ message con- 
cerning her daughter’s serious injury was untrue, the patient had 
become extremely agitated, excited, unmanageable at home. Such 
behavior, however, was only an aggravation of the psychosis which 
at that time already was in full bloom, having begun four months 
prior to this episode. 

The cardinal point in this discussion is that of the role of spiritism 
in the very existence of the psychosis—its origin and development. 
In this respect the content of the psychosis and the prepsychotic 
life-long history of our patient furnish significant data. Spiritism 
constituted the main source of feeding her delusions and hallucina- 
tions. The messages which controlled her thoughts and behavior— 
qualified as schizophrenic—consistently came from the spirits of the 
same two beloved dead people—her father and the Rev. G. So 
strong was her faith in the spirit messages that, rather than being 
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shaken by their untruthfulness in the case of her daughter, she was 
driven by that occurrence deeper into her psychosis. To be sure, 


the psychosis involved living persons also—her husband “plotted” 
to have her incarcerated in the hospital, and her sister-in-law 
betrayed her confidence—persons who actually were responsible for 
her hospitalization. On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
that in moments of certain lucidity the patient herself conceded that 
her mind was upset and that the hospital was the proper place for 
her. Yet, at the same time, she felt that her family was greatly 
responsible for her difficulties because of failure to understand her 
and consequent misinterpretations of her behavior; thus, while hesi- 
tating to absolve her family completely, she definitely mitigated her 
accusations. The nature of and source of her psychotic content were 
aptly brought forward by the patient herself in characterizing her 
contact with the spirits as follows: “It isn’t a voice; it is an aware- 
ness of consciousness that they are near me and their thoughts are 
tuned in much as a radio. My mind works as a telegraphic instru- 
ment.” Furthermore, in describing a spiritualistic meeting where 
she received a message from her father, she stated: “It is perfectly 
natural; loved ones communicate and tell you what to do and you 
can not help but believe it.” 

Spiritism in our patient not only provided food for her full-fledged 
psychotic reactions, but it also sowed the seeds of the latter in her 
very early childhood. We should not minimize the nefarious con- 
tributing effects of her miserable married life. It goes without 
saying that the patient’s constitutional predisposition must also be 
borne in mind, as it should be in any attempt at a genetic dynamic 
interpretation of human reactions—abnormal as well as normal 
ones. But, on this fertile background of both individual predis- 
position and an unfortunate environmental situation, spiritism, 
whose influence began in the early childhood and continued for 
many years of the patient’s adult life, had prepared her for the 
psychosis. It had effectively trained her in schizophrenic reactions. 
From very early childhood she had been strongly influenced by her 
father, sharing his interest in metaphysics. She had learned from 
him that “souls reside in an astral plane after death; on this earth 
we are spirits in material bodies.” She had kept up an active interest 
in spiritism for twenty years of her adult life and for nine years 
had been attending spiritist seances regularly, trying to learn the 
method of communication between the planets, 
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LITERATURE 

The problem raised by our patient calls for a survey of observa 
tions and comments from varied sources. I hasten to state that jt 
is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the issue of spiritism 
as such. The controversies regarding the genuineness or falsity of 
certain spiritualistic performances, the honesty and good faith of 
some, and the dishonesty and bad faith of other performers are of 
no moment for our purpose. Granting that we are dealing with 
sincere, faithful adepts of genuine spiritism, we are concerned in the 


two points: first, whether or not the practice of spiritism may affect 


adversely mental functioning; and, second, how the injurious effects 
are to be explained. 

Present-day spiritism was born in Hydesville, New York, in 
1847-1848. The story goes that the house of Dr. John Fox was 
frequented by spirits. It turned out that certain disturbances in the 
bedroom, for which the frequent visits of spirits were blamed, were 
performances of Mrs. Fox and her two daughters, 12 and 15 years 
old. In February, 1850, movements of tables in response to ques 
tions and orders were “authentically” established. The news soon 
was transmitted to Germany through a letter by a New Yorker to 
a friend of his in Bremen. In 1853, spiritualistic experiments were 
flourishing in Bourges, Strassburg, and Paris. In 1904, according 
to Duhem (4), there were 130 periodicals and 12 million people all 
over the world taking an active part in spiritism. At about the 
same period of time (1910) Lévi-Valensi (13) reported a study of 
18 patients with psychoses among spiritists of long standing (3 cases 
of his own observation), out of whom 16 were regarded as having 
been led to insanity through mediumistic activities. Coelho (2) 
described episodes of delirium provoked by activities of mediums 
among common people in Rio de Janeiro; inasmuch as the author 
was alarmed about the “dangers of spiritism,” such episodes must 
have been observed frequently. The common experience of psy- 
chiatric institutions, however, is that cases of psychosis in which 
spiritism appears to play an important part are rather rare. Yet 
feelings about the danger of spiritism run high in certain quarters. 
This circumstance is to be accounted for by the fact that in certain 
cases of psychoses the genetic dynamic role of spiritism appears to be 
obvious and very potent. 
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For the sake of illustration a few such cases recorded in the 
literature will be cited: 


Duhem (4) reports the case of a patient who, for eight years prior to her 
hosis (consisting essenually of schizophrenic reactions), had regularly attended 
tualistic seances. In Duhem’s opinion, it was probable, if not certain, that if 
patient had not been induced by a neighbor of hers to engage in spiritism, 

uld not have become psychotic. 
ase cited by Gotten and Patten (6) is that of a woman, 33 years old, whose 
id delusions and hallucinations were regarded as closely related to her 
iences in the practice of spiritism and to the instructions in spiritism she 
ved from her father. 
patient of Lévy-Valensi and Geni-Perrin (11) is a 59-year-old woman who 
years prior to the onset of her schizophrenic reactions had been attending 
ritualistic seances, to which she was introduced by the woman janitor of the 
The authors point out that the content of the delirium in this patient had 
rce in the convictions collectively accepted by the groups of spiritists to which 
longed. 

nother case reported by Lévy-Valensi and Ey (12) is that of a woman who, 

age of 45, in the period of menopause and when her physical health was 

g, began to study spiritism; she became first a writer medium and then an 
iditory medium. She wrote books and pamphlets to popularize spiritism. She 
pent entire days in communicating with spirits. Her life history, as given by 
self, revealed that the death of her mother had been a great shock to her. She 
told that dead people can communicate with the living. “I then read books, 
tudied spiritusm, reread interesting passages, without letting anyone know about 
Here again, the nature and content of her hallucinations were provided by 

iefs of followers of spiritism. In making due allowance for the physical condi 

n and the mental make-up of the patient, the authors feel that the practice and 

rail in spiritism were responsible for the protraction of her mental disorders. 

Charcot (7) observed a whole family that had shown hysterical reactions which 
related to the practice of spiritism. 

The 18 patients of Lévy-Valensi (13) showed peculiarities in their character and 

t times a somewhat unusual behavior long before they became psychotic and long 


fore they began practicing spiritism. 


Attempts to appraise the role of spiritism in the origin of mental 
disorders should take into consideration a variety of factors. The 
ubiquitous factor of constitution (1; 10; 15) has to be reckoned 
with. Janet (7) states that most of the mediums, perhaps all of 
them, are neuropaths, if not frankly hysterics. He describes the 
medium as a person endowed with a very vivid subconscious 
imagination and also as having a great capacity for working himself 
up during spiritualistic seances into a condition in which the sub- 
conscious personality acts independently of the conscious one. A 
similar description is given by Flournoy (4): “The temperament of 
the medium is a mental state consisting of a tendency to division 
of personality, resulting in automatic activity of the subconscious.” 
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Mental disorders caused or, at least, contributed to by spiritism, 
are to be found in individuals with a paranoid, or mystic, or very 
sensitive temperament, according to Urechia and Retezeanu (14). 
Other personality traits frequently mentioned are very marked sug. 
gestibility (3; 8), and a predisposition to passion for the supernatural 
or for miracles (g)—which passion is a rather innate human trait, 

Moreover, the life histories of those adepts of spiritism who came 
under psychiatric care revealed the presence of very trying environ- 
mental situations of long standing; punctuated, in addition, by 
acute psychic traumas—loss of material security, deception in love, 
inability to cope with changes in affective and love relationships, 
bereavement by death, the presence of guilt feelings combined with 
a seeking after forgiveness in communicating with the dead 
ones (5). The antecedents of the 18 patients of Lévy-Valensi 
referred to previously show the following common features. Sex 
appeared to play a role; the 18 cases include 12 female patients. 
The age of the patients ranged between 30 and 50. Educational 
background was either good or fair. Heredity often showed 
parental neuropathy and psychasthenia rather than outspoken psy- 
choses. The patient described by Gotten and Patten (6) and the 
one set forth in the present paper were, moreover, strongly influ- 
enced by their fathers’ spiritualistic leanings. The illustrative cases 
here recorded also show the influence of neighbors and of spiritual- 
istic literature in inducing these patients to engage in spiritualistic 
activites long before the onset of their mental disorders. 


CONCLUSION 


The material discussed in this paper suggests the concept that 
the practice of spiritism may, in certain individuals, be responsible 
for the origin, acute exacerbation, or protraction of mental disorders. 
Granting the individual predisposition of those spiritists who 
eventually suffer from psychoses, granting their subjection to the 
influence of spiritualistic ideas and beliefs—in certain cases from 
very early childhood—and to intolerable life situations, these indi- 
viduals find satsfaction in the indulgence of spiritualistic activities 
in either theory or practice or both. Spiritism thus offers them a 
refuge from unpleasant daily real life into the episodes of a more 
pleasant life of revery, made possible by spiritualistic practices. 
The latter thus accomplish a useful purpose, in certain instances, 
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serving as a safety valve as long as they remain mere episodic 
activities, added to but not superseding the daily routine of life. 

On the other hand, the practice of spiritism unquestionably repre- 
sents an excellent training in escape from vital contact with reality, 
for the sake of indulging in autistic mental functioning. For, when 
the spiritist voluntarily works himself up into a trance, he creates a 
perfect condition in which the conscious functioning is submerged 
by the automatic activity of the subconscious. Without being aware 
of it, the spiritist attributes to the world of the spirits the content 
of his own remembrances, his hidden feelings, perceptions and 
impressions—which content, when projected from within into the 
outside world, becomes real to him. A spiritualistic seance is also 
apt to provoke mass hypnosis—a trance-like state in adepts, who are 
well prepared for it by their high suggestibility and deep faith in 
spiritism. The state of split-personality, of course, created during 
the spiritualistic seances is temporary, ceasing with the end of the 
latter. The persistent training, however, of more or less long stand- 
ing, in schizophrenia-like reactions during the regular practices of 
spiritsm may favor the protraction and more or less complete 
maintenance of such reactions far beyond the spiritualistic seances. 
Thus, a voluntarily-induced, temporary, psychosis-like state may 
turn into a more or less stabilized actual psychosis in individuals 


who—predisposed as they might be—would otherwise not develop 
such mental disorders. 

Spiritism has been called the antechamber of psychosis. Such a 
characterization appears to be very appropriate in the light of the 
material here considered. The case reports and their discussion also 
give substance to certain alarming warnings about the social menace 
of spiritism to mental health. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE USE OF HYPNOSIS FOR CONTROLLING VARIABLES 
IN PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS 


BY CLARENCE LEUBA 
Antioch College 


ol 


- 1OUGH most psychologists attribute an important role in development to 
the principle of conditioned response, difficulties have been encountered with 
adult subjects in experimentally conditioning behavior, especially that involving the 
voluntary musculature. With human adults it does not suffice, as it does with 
animals, to place a well-motivated subject in a sound-proof room of constant tem 
perature, where external distractions of all sorts are held at a minimum, in order 
to secure concentration upon a stimulus in harmony with the experimentally pro 
duced motivation. The human subject ts likely to respond to symbols and possibly ‘ 
ther self-initiated stimuli, thereby interfering with the conditioning to the experi 
mentally introduced stimulus. If the subject is requested to assume cooperative 
attitudes, conditioning is still likely to be undependable and erratic.' 

The progress that has been made in dealing with the variables affecting groups 
of people or in repeated observations on the same person, through the development 
of suitable sampling and statistical techniques, has not been paralleled by anything 
like equal progress in the control of variables within any one person. Because of 
this lack of adequate techniques of control, the experimental demonstration of the 
role of conditioning in significant aspects of human development has lagged. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: first, to emphasize a neglected but possibly 
fundamental aspect of the hypnotic state, namely, the limiting and narrowing of 
the S's attention—this means that under hypnosis an S's attention may be success 
fully limited to the experimental variable; secondly, by using this attribute of the 
hypnotic state to show experimentally how sensations may be conditioned in the 
ame automatic, mechanical, and unconscious fashion as reflexes have been in the 
past. 

The experimentalist, aware that his own desires and expectations may be sugges 
tive to his subjects, has avoided, as he would the plague, even the beginnings in 

subjects of a state the dominant characteristic of which has been considered to 
be heightened suggestibility. It is possible, however, that the most fundamental 
characteristic of the hypnotic state is not suggestibility, though undoubtedly that is 
usually present, but the limitation of the spontaneous mental life of the subject and 
the consequent limitation of attention to the stimuli provided by the experimenter.? 
lo state the situation more objectively: muscular sets, which probably underlie the 
S's attitudes when in the waking state, are largely dissipated; it is possibly these 
atutudes which, when present in the usual experimental! situation, serve as 
uncontrolled and disturbing variables. 


' Hilgard, E. R. and Marquis, D. G. Conditioning and learning, 1940, pp. 259-272 
* Theoretically it should be possible to induce a critical unsuggestible state in a hypnotized 

person. 
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The conditions favorable to the induction of hypnosis—quiet surroundings, 
muscular relaxauon, concentration on some monotonous sumulus—are all conducive 
to the dissipation of muscular sets and to the narrowing of attention. I venture to 
suggest the hypothesis that the fundamental characteristic ot the hypnotic state js 
this limitation of a selt-initated mental lite, and that suggesubility tlows from this 
limitauon as a secondary phenomenon, It such an hypothesis is correct, the alert 
experimentalist will use the hypnotic state to eliminate disturbing variables, while 
guarding against any disclosure to the S of what his reactions to the experimental 
variable might be.* 

The experiments with which the remainder of this article deal are intended tw 
serve both as illustrations of the use of hypnosis in eliminating extraneous variables 
and as a demonstrauon of the extension of the conditioning principle from retlexes 
and other objective responses lo sensauons and percepuons. In this demonstration 
the hypnosis was useful also in creaung amnesia tor the conditioning process, so 
that there could be no possibility of any conscious association of ideas in connection 
with the conditioned sumulus. 

I have reported elsewhere that if, through the use of a deep state of hypnosis, 
an S is made to concentrate exclusively on snithng at the open end of a small bottle 
of some odorous substance such as creosote, and on listening to some sound such 
as the snapping of a cricket, the subsequent snapping of the cricket, alone, ajter 
the S had been awakened from the hypnosis (for which there 1s complete post- 
hypnotic amnesia) is followed by snifing movements and some such report as “a 
sharp odor has just entered the room.” * Similarly, if a bell is rung while the S$ is 
being pricked in the fleshy part of the hand, the subsequent ringing of the bell is 
immediately followed by the movement of the other hand toward the formerly 
pricked area to scratch it, and a report like “my hand tngles and itches.” When 
the S, again under hypnosis, is shown a pair of scissors while being poked gently 
in the ribs with a ruler, poking in the same region later induces the image of a 
pair of scissors on a blank card. None of the imagery just described ever appears 
when control stimuli are applied to the S. 

The S is invariably surprised and puzzled by the conditioned sensations. They 
come suddenly, apparently out of nowhere, and vanish equally suddenly. They are 
entirely involuntary and automatic. Even atter the conditioned stimulus has been 
repeated a number of umes and the S finally realizes that the sensations always 
follow that particular stimulus and no other, he sull wonders why that particular 
connection exists, since, because of the post-hypnotic amnesia, he has no memory of 
the training series. 

The S is rarely able at first to name in a unified and precise fashion the condi 
tioned sensations he is experiencing; the creosote is a “sharp somewhat unpleasant 
odor”; then “the stuff they put on telephone poles”; and finally it’s “creosote.” 
The image of the pricking is at first just some sharp tingling sensations with no 
idea as to the cause. The image of the scissors consists of some gray lines on the 
card forming certain shapes; it is not until after several repetitions of the conditioned 


8 Hull reports an investigation on the relative ease of conditioning a finger defense 
reaction in the hypnotic state as compared with the normal waking state. In the normal 
state only half the subjects showed any signs of conditioning, and those required twice as 
many reinforcements as the subjects under hypnosis. All the subjects under hypnosis were 
readily conditioned. (Hull, C. Hypnosis and suggestibility, 1933, p. 218.) It is worth 
noting in this connection that some of the most successful conditioning of voluntary behavior 
in human adults has occurred when the S was caught off his guard; that is to say, when 
critical considerations were in abeyance and attention was limited to the conditioned 


stimulus. 
4 Leuba, C. Imagery as conditioned sensations. ]. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 345-351. 
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stimulus and some examination of the conditioned sensations that the S organizes 


the rmagery into a whole and says that what he sees resembles a pai otf scissors, 
Even when the S cannot name the conditioned sensations as a meaningful whole, 
y may nevertheless be so vivid and intense as to be mistaken for actual sensa 


the S thinks that he is really smelling an odor, that he has actually been 


uons, 
pricked on the hand when he was not looking, and that a concealed drawing has 


en made to appear on the card by some trick. 

From these experiments on eight totally naive subjects by several different experi 
menters, it was concluded that at least some imagery consists of conditioned sensa 
tions formed in the same automatic, mechanical, and unconscious fashion as overt 

nditioned responses.® 

that report, experiments have been carried out on two additional subjects 
cover whether a single pairing under the concentration of attention present 
the hypnotic state was sufficient to bring about conditioning; how long the 
mditioning lasted; how detailed the conditioned experience could be; and how 
ich blurring would be caused if several experiences were conditioned to the same 

Subject R.W. while in deep hypnosis was shown two concentric circles drawn on 
a 3x5 card, while a metal filing case was tapped with a pencil for about 15 seconds. 
\ few minutes after being awakened from the hypnosis, and under complete amnesia 
for the hypnotic state, the S saw two circles on a blank card—“one inside the 

r’—as soon as the filing case was tapped, but not when other control stimuli, 
uch as ringing a bell, were presented. The circles became vaguer on each of three 
ive series of tappings. Ten days later when the case was tapped the S saw 
blank card what he now called a “whorl”; then he added, “One circle inside 
another, but very faint.” When later the case was again tapped, conditioned 
sensations fatled to appear. 
With this $, Guthrie’s hypothesis was confirmed, namely that under ideal condi 
one pairing of the conditioned and unconditioned stimuli should suffice to 
bring about conditioning. Even though there had been but one pairing of the 
litioned and unconditioned stimuli in the training series, the conditioning lasted 
ast ten days; it showed a distinct tendency toward experimental extinction." 

In a second hypnotic session, a cricket was snapped 7 or 8 times while R.W. 
looked at the picture of a man (head and shoulders). Later when the cricket was 

pped alone, he saw “the outline of a man’s face” on a blank card held in front 

him. When again in the hypnotic state, R.W. was shown, as the cricket was 
cing snapped, first the same picture as formerly and then a photograph of another 
nan, each for about 30 seconds; subsequently, when given the conditioned stimulus 
(the snapping of the cricket) he saw what he reported as a “blur” on the 
card, finally adding, “It looks like two faces superimposed.” In a_ third 

on, a design consisting of vertical, horizontal, and diagonal lines about the 
size as the photographs was shown in addition to the two photographs, while 
ricket was being snapped. Subsequent presentation of the conditioned stimulus 
rought out a vague picture of “two faces of strangers with a design over them.” 

The second subject, F.M., was show n ten 3x5 cards, five of them bearing each 


The following are examples of the many striking cases of conditioned sensations which 
| be culled from everyday life: On hearing a man’s voice over the telephone, a woman 
lly experiences the odor of the pipe he customarily smokes; an infant who has occa- 

been fed white granulated sugar, but never pure salt, when first fed the latter gives 
nce of experiencing swect sensations 
*The tapping on a metal filing case for 15 seconds might be interpreted as massed 
practice instead of as a single pairing of conditioned and unconditioned stimuli 
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one large capital letter (A, B, C, D, or E) and the five others bearing each one 
large number (2, 3, 4, 5, or 8). The cards were shown to the S under hypnosis 
in an irregular order at the rate of about one card each 15 seconds while a bell wa: 
being rung. Later, after being awakened, when the conditioned stimulus, the | 
was presented alone, the S saw a vague H on a blank 3x5 card in front of him 
though there had been no H in the original series. Then he corrected himselj 
spontaneously saying, “No, not sure; it may be a B.” 

When F.M. was shown a dozen photographs (2!) x 442) mostly of camping scenes 
such as tents, lakes, and mountains, at the rate of one about every 15 seconds while 
a cricket was snapped, the conditioned stimulus (the cricket) later evoked onl 
“vague picture with many trees” (most of the photographs had trees as 
backgrounds). 

A photograph of a lady with two children standing near a house, though shown 
three times for about a minute each time, as a bell was ringing, failed to appear 
clearly on a blank card when the conditioned stimulus was given alone; there were 
only “some shadows and perspective and possibly some children.” 

It is apparent that as the experiences become more complex and overlapping, the 
conditioned stimulus becomes associated with many sensations and the imagery it 
arouses is accordingly vague and confused. An image of the head of one man wa: 
readily conditioned to the snap of a cricket; when two photographs were shown in 
connection with the snap, there was an image of one face over another; the lady, 
the house, and children yielded vague faint imagery; the series of twelve picture 
gave a blur with trees vaguely in the background. These more complex situations 
resemble those found in everyday life and indicate how the functioning of the 
conditioned-response principle may become obscured when the conditioned stimulus 
is attached, not to one simple experience, but to several complex ones. (These 
experiences are said in everyday language to have become forgotten.) 7 

From these experiments we may conclude that: 

(1) Under hypnosis it is possible to bring about a concentration of attention on 
the conditioned and unconditioned stimuli such that conditioning to simple stimuli 
may occur very readily in human adults. 

(2) Conditioning will be obscured if a conditioned stimulus is associated with 
many different experiences. 

(3) At least some images are conditioned sensations occurring under condition: 
similar in principle to those under which conditioned responses in general appear 
The principle of conditioning is shown to apply to the development of the life of 
experience as well as that of behavior. 


7In everyday life further complication is introduced by the presence usually of not one, 
but several, conditioned stimuli; there is multiplicity on the sensory, as well as the respons 
side. 
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FAD AND FASHION LEADERSHIP AMO 
UNDERGRADUATE WOMEN 


BY J. E. JANNEY 
Cleveland College 


aa purpose of this exploratory study is to test the tacit assumption found in 


many textbooks of social psychology that fads occur in a random mannet 
We shall endeavor to answer the following questions: (1) What social position 
» the initiators of fads occupy among their fellows? (2) Ar differing types of 
initiated by differing persons? (3) Is any differential classification possible 
ng those who do not initiate but who follow fads? (4) What social position 
those who are insensitive to fads occupy among their fellows? 


Procepurt 


For two successive academic years (1936-1938) 279 undergraduates in a small 
residential college for women were observed independently by seven of their 
number for their responses to clothing fads. A fad is here defined as a precipitate 
ut short-lived deviation in some article or articles of clothing. It is differentiated 

1 fashion in that fashions are slower to originate, last longer, and are less strik 
ing in deviation from the current mode. Thus, a sudden shift to wearing cardigan 
sweaters backward for a few wecks is classified as a fad, but the wearing of Brooks 

iters over a period of six months to two years is classified as a fashion. 
addition to the continuous running account of fad responses, these seven 
women independently reported on the social groupings which occurred 
ong all of the 279 subjects. Thus, most of the cliques, chumships, and antipathies 
delineated. From the following sources the following types of data were 
from the dormitory sign-out books, information as to dating and trips to 


e nearby metropolis; from the physical education department, the records for 


participation; from the Dean of Women’s office, records for disciplinary 

ises and election or appointment to posts of honor and responsibility; and from 
registrar's office, records as to academic standing and intelligence-test scores 
We wish to invite particular attention to: (1) the great variety of indices and 
iteria used, (2) the relative objectivity and overtness of the aforementioned, 
the use of the subjects themselves in the collection and interpretation of the 


data, and (4) the relatively long time over which these data were assembled. 


Resutrs 


Very early in the census of fads it became increasingly clear that fads tended to 
ur in patterns: (1) that certain cliques were responsible for the overwhelming 
majority of locally initiated fads, (2) that these cliques were sharply differentiated 
to the types of fads initiated, (2) that the types of fads initiated bore certain 
resemblances to the types of social activities engaged in by the cliques in question. 
From an analysis of sixty-seven clothing fads indulged in by varying percentages 
79 young women, the following groupings of faddists seemed to eme rge 

Group A: Bizarre Faddists. Nine in number, eight of whom were in the same 
This group was responsible for the local initiation of twenty-four fads 
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such as beer jackets, slacks, gob hats, mechanical beetles on coat lapels, “rump. 
sprung” skirts, “side-wheel” curls, etc. Nineteen of the twenty-four fads locally 
initiated by this group were worn on the local campus only when young men were 
absent, and all of their fads were unrelated to general costume effects. The fads 
initiated by this group were not always followed by others outside the group. A 
times they were the subjects of “razzing” by other students. They would continue. 
nevertheless, to wear the objects of opprobrium as a gesture of good-natured 
defiance. Such fads as lumber-jack caps, bells on ankles, plaid ribbon hair bows, 
etc. seemed to elicit the derision of their sometime followers. 

The social participation of these young women which appear congruent with this 
type of fad leadership was concerned with the writing, direction, and production 
of vaudeville acts lampooning local customs and dignitaries, and the designing of 
cartoon advertisements. All nine of these young women were the recipients of 
considerable attention from a variety of young men. Their favorite magazine 
reading was Mademoiselle and Esquire. 

Group B: Distingué Faddists. Seven in number who locally initiated twenty 
fads, all of which were followed by other students. The fads in this pattern were 
the secondary elaboration of a modish ensemble. Their fads included such items 
as the wearing of pearl necklaces with Brooks sweaters, wedge shoes, pastel 
woolens, “butcher-boy bobs,” etc. All of their fads were primarily for wear in social 
gatherings where young men were present. Ten of these fads were related to 
formal evening attire—for example, creating a turban by the intertwining of multi 
colored chiffon handkerchiefs. The only approach to the bizarre was the use of 
‘dog collars for belts with sport costumes; nevertheless, the dog collars used were of 
an extremely conservative design. These seven young women were scattered 
through three different cliques. The type of social participation of these young 
women which seemed to be congruent with the fads in question was the beginning 
development and management of a club devoted to the development of original 
modern dances « /a Martha Graham and Trudi Schupe. These young women were 
responsible for the development of several dances which were indigenous to the 
local campus. Sufficient time has not elapsed to determine whether there will be 
any irradiation to other campuses. All of these young women were rated by the 
seven investigators as being cognizant of the more subtle aspects of etiquette. All 
in this group were the recipients of continuous masculine attention. The New 
Yorker and Vogue were their favorite magazines. 

Five of the seven in the distingué group were NYA students and of necessity did 
a large amount of sewing. This economic necessity was regarded by each of the 
five as an opportunity for creative design, and their counsel was frequently sought 
by other students whose financial resources were much greater. 

Group C: Oscillating Faddists. Eight in number, who started eight fads. This 
group tended to swing from the extreme of the height of fashion, where they 
surpassed both Joseph and Solomon, to the dowdy extreme of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
The fads which these cases initiated dealt with such items as overalls, jackboots, 
turtle-neck sweaters, frizzy bangs, etc. The girls were scattered through three 
cliques. The social participation which seemed to be congruent with their fad 
responses was that of perpetual and consistent rebellion against the status quo 
These eight included all of the conspicuous malcontents in the college. The 
rebellion of five of them frequently took a constructive course, as they were respon 
sible for the resuscitation of the comatose undergraduate newspaper. They also 
created sufficient disturbance to bring about a much-needed improvement in the 
lighting system in the library, etc. The other three were distinguished among their 
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fellows primarily tor ironic comments upon the passing scene and for being 
perpetual thorns in the flesh of the disciplinary authorities. 

G up D: Egregious Faddists. Three in number, who attempted to start filteen 
fads, none of which was followed. Their tads ranged all the way trom original 


flures to strapless evening gowns. All of their tads were in good form it one 


ay take Vogue as a criterion. Their efforts to be well dressed approached the 
proportion of a compulsion. Their eflorts to initiate fads appeared to be part and 


parcel of their hyper-insensitive and kaleidoscopic etlorts to achieve superior social 


tus and to attract favorable masculine attention. Their attempts to be clever 
wersationalists, and to be class politicians appeared to be symptomatic of a com- 
ive craving for popularity. All of the seven student observers in this study 
orted that the quickest way to kill a fad was to have one of these young women 
it up. The strenuous endeavors of these young women to attract masculine 
ttention were fruitless, and none was a member of any feminine clique. 
up E: Conforming Faddists. Two hundred thirty-two in number, none of 
m originated any fads but all of whom at one tme or another followed one 
ore of the fads initiated by the A, B, or C groups. Sixteen of these conformers 
lowed the initiators so closely that at times very close scrutiny was necessary to 
termine Whether they had initiated the fad or not. The sign-out books in the 
tories showed that these young women were among the most frequent 
visitors to the nearby metropolis, and interviews yielded the fact that a large amount 
their time there was devoted to window shopping and casual strolls through 
the department stores. Fifteen other young women followed over halt of the fads 
oted but were less quick to do so and did not go to the nearby metropolis in the 
aforementioned manner. Of these 232 conformers, 201 wore one or more fads 
after the fads had been initiated for two weeks or more. 

Group F: Obsolescent Faddists. Twenty in number. These young women did 
sot dress—they upholstered. Their clothing was conspicuous by being ill-fitting 
and from one to three years behind the mode. Even their newly purchased cloth 
ing showed the same obtuseness in regard to style. Eleven of the twenty were 

ipelled by necessity to make a considerable portion of their own clothing. But 
in contra-distinction to the five such cases in the distingué group, they regarded 
sewing as an onerous burden instead of an artistic opportunity. Consequently 
some of their creations gave the impression of being tied together rather than 
sewed. In common with the egregious faddists, none of this group was in any 
clique. Of this group of twenty, seventeen experienced great difhculty in finding 
roommates and at various times during their college careers were compelled to room 
alone. Of the remaining three, one had a roommate who took her on as a problem 
child for purposes of rehabilitation, and the other two roomed together in despera- 
tion. Eleven of the twenty received no masculine attention for the two-year period, 
three on several occasions had blind dates which failed to result in any follow-up, 
one was dated once by each of eleven men. Closer scrutiny of this latter case 

med to indicate that these young men were dating her out of curiosity, as she 
had many characteristics in common with Mrs. Malaprop. The remaining six dated 
young men once or twice a month. Replies to inquiries at the neighboring uni- 
versity indicated that the young men in question appeared to be as socially isolated 
as the young women themselves. This latter observation cannot be supported by 
wealth of first-hand data which underlies our comments upon the young 
women, 

Of the twenty obsolescents only one would voluntarily appear at teas, receptions, 

etc. Likewise, she was the only one who used cosmetics except on those rare 
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occasions where attendance was compulsory at some formal function. Eighteen of 
the twenty spent the larger part of their free time in self-imposed solitary confine 
ment in their rooms—reading, listening to the radio, or just sitting. During the 
second year of this study there was systematic and wide-spread resentment among 
the students against compulsory daily chapel. The prevailing adaptation to the 
situation was that of writing letters, reading newspapers, or sotto voce comments 
on the chapel speaker. On the other hand, eighteen of these young women reported 
in interviews that they simply went wool-gathering in chapel. A concerted effort 
was made by leaders of the student government to socialize these young women by 
having them share responsibilities in the management of some of the campus 
activities. Only under pressure would any of these young women accept some sinal] 
but definite responsibility, such as collecting tickets or ushering at a class play. At 
no time were the student leaders able to get any one of them to accept any 
responsibility which involved self-direction or the management of others. 

In general, these young women were conspicuous by their absence from voluntary 
social gatherings and conspicuous by their ill-fitting out-moded clothes at compulsory 
social gatherings. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Longitudinal observation and items analysis of sixty-seven clothing fads occurring 
among 279 undergraduate women seems to indicate, (1) that fads do not occur 
in a random manner, (2) that the fads which are followed after initiation are 
originated by young women who are members of prestige-bearing cliques and who 
are leaders in other types of activities, such as choreography, design, decoration, 
and comedy, (3) that the cliques in which fads are tried out may be different in 
the general type of fads, and this difference in the type of fads be congruent to 
other types of social activity in which the clique engages, (4) that the overwhelm 
ing majority of young women studied not only did not originate fads but were 
several weeks late in following any of them, (5) that those young women who are 
insensitive to fads are in general insensitive and unskillful in other types of social 
situations. Consistent dowdiness may be another symptom of unsocialization, but 
(6) academic standing, intelligence, athletic participation, financial income, and 
health fail to differentiate any of the patterns reported in this paper. 
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A NOVEL CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION OF SUGGESTION 


BY FRANKLIN V. TAYLOR 
Princeton University 


A 1OUGH there are many classroom demonstrations of suggestion available 
to the lecturer in psychology, most of these demonstrations possess certain 
faul In the first place, a large part of the demonstrational material has been 
culled from the field of what is sometimes called abnormal suggestibility, i., 
hypnosis and allied phenomena. Though these effects are certainly striking when 
they are successful, they are often undependable and difficult to obtain. 

The few, well-known demonstrations of the more normal, everyday variety of 
suggestion tend to be time-consuming and usually require a statistical analysis to 
bring out the effect of the suggestion. When sufficient time is available these 
demonstrations are quite satisfactory, but when pressed for time one must often 
forego them altogether. Such a situation is regrettable, for a few well-chosen 
demonstrations have considerable pedagogical value. 

The following demonstration has been found to illustrate normal suggestion 
effectively without the necessity of any statistical analysis. It requires approximately 
seven minutes, and the only material necessary is a pack of playing cards. Though 
this demonstration is a card trick, which is first performed for the students and 
then explained to them, it differs from most tricks in that it depends entirely upon 


the phenomena of suggestion for its effectiveness and is not based upon sleight- 
of-hand or tricked apparatus." 

For this trick to be of any value as a demonstration of suggestion, it must, first 
of all, be carefully performed, and secondly it must be completely analyzed and 


explained. Through the performance of the trick the instructor enlists the attention 
und interest of the members of the class and puzzles them. In the analysis the 
her reveals to the students the techniques of suggestion by which they were 
isled. Since it is the analysis which instructs the students and converts the trick 
from a mere stunt unworthy of classroom presentation into a serious demonstration, 
the following description will include a dissection of the effect into its psychological 
elements. To facilitate this analysis, numerals which refer to paragraphs in the 
analysis section will be inserted in the description of the performance at every point 
wherein suggestion enters. 
A. As it us perceived by the students. A pack of cards is shuffled by a student, 
ho then removes a small packet of cards from the top of the deck. The instructor 
; off a small packet, and thereupon announces that by counting his cards 
he will be able to determine exactly how many cards the student holds. He counts 
his cards and makes his prediction, which is subsequently found to be correct. 
Performance. The instructor announces that he will attempt to perform 


practicing (1). He asks a student to shuffle the cards thoroughly and, after 
shuffling them, to cut a small packet of cards off the top of the deck (2). The lec- 
turer has the remainder of the deck placed on his desk, and he cuts off a small 


? This trick is described in a magazine entitled “Popular Card Tricks” with Walter B. 
Gibson as author. It is also to be found in numerous other books on conjuring. 
279 
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packet of cards for himself. The instructor points out that he does not take all the 
cards, but only a few of them (3). 

“Now,” proceeds the performer, “by counting my cards and by applying a certain 
mathematical formula, I will be able to tell exactly how many cards you hold jn 
your hand (4). Turn your back and silently count your cards, and I will do 
likewise.” (When the instructor counts his cards, he is very careful not to let the 
spectators count them with him.) After a moment or two of deep thought, th: 
lecturer says to his assistant, “I have exactly as many cards as you have, three more. 
and enough to build your pile up to precisely 22 cards” (5). Since the students 
appear confused at this declaration, the instructor immediately repeats his prediction, 
and asks the audience to remember what he said. He then turns to the assistant 
and instructs him to count his cards out loud onto the table. The instructor counts 
his own cards in the same fashion and in unison with the assistant. When the 
assistant reaches his last card, which we will say is the 12th, the lecturer nods 
his head in a satisfied manner and stops counting his own cards (6). He now 
says, “You see I had as many cards as you had. I have three more, one, two, 
three”—here he slowly counts off three cards from his packet and lays them asid 
“and enough to build your pile to 22 cards.” He next picks up the assistant’s pile 
and puts it down in front of him. He states, “Your pile contains 12 cards’”—then 
counting his own cards on top of this pile—“13, 14, 15... 19, 20, 21, 22." He 
counts fairly rapidly at first and then begins to slow down at the count of 18 or 19 
He snaps the twenty-second card to show that he is not holding two or more 
cards as one (7). 

Analysis. This interesting trick has been found to deceive almost every college 
student to whom it has been shown; even professional magicians who did not know 
the secret of the effect have been fooled by it. Yet the deception is accomplished 
solely by properly maneuvering the thought-habits of the onlookers. 

After the trick has been performed, it should be explained to the students and 
slowly repeated. At each of the seven points where suggestion was used, the 
lecturer should pause and explain precisely what he did and said, and the reason 
for his actions. The author’s analysis follows. The numerals refer back to the 
description of the performance. 

(1) At this point the performer begins to mislead his audience. The introduc 
tion of a pack of playing cards will immediately suggest to many of the students 
that a card trick is to be performed, and since most card tricks depend cither upon 
sleight-of-hand or upon mathematical calculations, the onlookers will be set thinking 
along these lines. Since the trick to be performed depends neither upon manual 
dexterity nor mathematics, the students’ “set” can only serve to blind them. 

(2) The shuffling of the cards, though unimportant as far as the mechanics of 
the effect is conceived, is psychologically important, for it suggests to the students 
that some trick concerning the location of individual cards is to be performed, and, 
since this is not the case, their critical thought is misdirected. 

(3) Actually the performer has been careful to note the size of his assistant’s 
packet and to cut off a slightly larger packet for himself. Of this fact he makes 
no mention, although there is no reason to hide this fact from the students. 

(4) This statement about a mathematical formula serves two purposes. First of 
all, it sets the students thinking about mathematical explanations of the feat to be 
performed, and, since there is no mathematical explanation possible, thus renders 
their critical thinking futile. In the second place, it prepares the audience for what 
is about to occur. The statement suggests that the performer is about to tell the 
audience how many cards the assistant holds; for the trick to be successful, the 
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audience must interpret the performer's next assertion as doing just exactly that, 
In actuality, this statement will tell nothing about the assistant’s cards, but will 
only appear to do so. For this reason a preparatory set must be induced or the 
deception may be penetrated. 

(5s) Here is the crucial part of the trick. The students are prepared to hear the 
performer tell the assistant how many cards he holds. Apparently this is done when 
the lecturer states, “I have exactly as many cards as you have... ete.” Actually 


instructor merely states in a roundabout fashion how many cards he has in Ais 


Whe 
same way. “I have exactly as many cards as you have, . . . more. and enough to 


never the trick is performed, the pseudo-revelation is always phrased in the 


your pile up to precisely . . . cards.” The specific numbers are obtained in 
the following way. We will assume that the performer found after counting that 
he held 25 cards. Previously he had watched the assistant remove his packet and 
had taken pains to cut a larger group of cards for himself. Thus the instructor 
knew that he held a few more cards than his assistant. From the 25 cards which 
he held he mentally eliminated three to be used as the extra cards, which left a 
remainder of 22. He then predicted, “I have exactly as many cards as you have, 
three more and enough to build your pile up to precisely 22 cards.” As long as 
the performer has at least four cards more than the assistant, this prediction will 

e true, regardless of the specific number of cards held by the assistant. Of course 

performer could have designated two cards instead of three as extras, and in 
case his statement would have been: “I have exactly as many cards as you 

e, two more and enough to build your pile up to precisely 23 cards.” 

Now why is such an announcement as this accepted by an intelligent group of 
students as a statement of the number of cards in the helper’s packet? Obviously 
if the performer had stated boldly “I have 25 cards which is a larger number than 
you have,” there would be no need to continue. The formula, “I have exactly as 
nany cards as you have, three more and enough to build your pile up to precisely 
cards,” conveys exactly the same objective meaning yet it strongly implies knowl 
edge on the part of the performer of the number of cards in the assistant’s pile 
How is this implication carried? 

It the statement is analyzed, it is found to be made up of three phrases, each of 
which when considered separately suggests more knowledge on the part of the 
speaker than he actually possesses. The first phrase, “I have exactly as many cards 
as you have,” when taken alone indicates that the speaker knows precisely how 
nany cards his assistant holds. Each spectator realizes from his past experience 

in order truthfully to make the statement, “I have exactly as many whatnots 
as you have,” he must know not only how many whatnots he has himself. but also 
how many the other person possesses. The second phrase, “three more,” when 
considered alone predicates the same knowledge. If a person says, “I have three 
more dollars than you have,” and a subsequent check confirms the statement, the 
speaker was either a good guesser or he knew the state of your finances before 
speaking. The final phrase if spoken without the preceding statements suggests a 
like knowledge, for it would be impossible for a person to say that he had enough 
cards to build another's pile up to precisely 22, and then to do just that without 
having any left over, unless he knew the number of the assistant’s cards at the 
beginning. 

Since each of these statements, when considered apart from the others, carries 
assurance that the speaker knows the number of the helper’s cards, it is easy to 


nds 
understand how the spectators are hoodwinked by these three phrases when they are 
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combined. Though it is true that the complete assertion imparts information far dif. 
ferent from that suggested by the elemental phrases, the audience cannot discover 
this tact without reasoning, and the performer takes care that the students shall have 
no time to think. The first time the statement is made they are confused; when it is 
repeated the second time, they dissipate their efforts in memorizing the statement, 
since the lecturer has asked them to do so. Immediately after the assertion js 
repeated, the counting begins and the members of the audience are occupied with 
checking the count. 

(6) When the instructor nods his head as the assistant’s last card is put down, 
he conveys the suggestion that he knew this number in advance. This little gesture 
strengthens the audience’s belief that the performer actually foretold the number 
of cards in the helper’s packet. 

(7) With the exception of the gesture discussed in the previous paragraph, no 
suggestion is employed in the final part of the trick. After the prediction has been 
made all that remains is to show the audience that the performer's statement was 
entirely true. Since the spectators have been misled into accepting the prediction 
as a statement of fact concerning the number of cards held by the helper, the subse- 
quent corroboration of the prediction seems to prove that the performer actually 
did know in advance the number of cards held by his assistant. . 

The final slowing down of the counting is mere showmanship, designed to 
enhance the effect of the trick by creating suspense. This suspense is terminated 
with the snapping of the final card. 


Before using this demonstration in the classroom, the instructor should practice 
the complete effect several times so that there will be no hesitation at the crucial 
points. Since the trick is based almost entirely upon verbal suggestion, the lecturer 


must be very careful in the phrasing of his comments. 
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REVIEWS 


EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


Comparative PsycHotocy or Mentat Devetopment. By Heinz Werner. Trans- 
lated by E. B. Garside, with a foreword by Gordon W. Allport. New York: 
Harper, 1940. Pp. xiit510. 

This is the third edition of Dr. Werner's significant volume, but the first to 
appear in English. The previous German editions were published in 1926 and 1933 
under the utle Einfihrung in die Entwicklungspsychologie. \n the present edition, 
admirably translated by E. B. Garside, recent experimental and other source material 
has been included to bring the work up to date. 

The spirit of the book, however, has not been changed, although the revisions 
were made by Dr. Werner in America. It is still the spirit of the Hamburg Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, of Stern, Cassirer, and the crusade against mechanism. Many 
American psychologists may find this spirit not to their liking. They may feel that 
it is too intense, certainly for the present day, that it creates its own straw men for 
the purpose of attack, and often hinders the author from understanding what is 
actually going on in “mechanistic” schools of thought. Yet crusading zeal in 
psychology has a way of inspiring research and creating valuable new perspectives 
which seem to compensate for its injustices. It is precisely by reason of its wealth 
of research and novel perspectives that Dr. Werner’s book makes an important 
contribution to the field of psychology. 

The general subject-matter of the book is “primitive mentality,” or “genetic levels 
of mentality,” with stress upon the primitive. Primarily it deals with the psycho- 
logical processes found in contemporary primitive people, in children, and in 
psychopathological cases. To a lesser degree, dreams, states of drug intoxication, 
and animal behavior are also considered. 

Dr. Werner proposes that there are certain general principles which apply to 
primitive mentality in all these various forms. He is careful to note that there 
exist important psychological differences, say, between primitive people and children; 
yet the similarities are arresting and demand study. “If the peculiarly concrete 
thinking of the child is compared with certain forms of thinking typical of primitive 
people, if the drawings and musical expression of early childhood are compared 
with the drawings of the Australian aborigines and with the songs of the Andaman 
Islanders and of the Vedda, certain striking parallels will be found. These parallels 
must be taken as such, as merely indicating a similar mental structure in a general 
and purely formal sense. In a particular and material sense, there will be irrecon 
cilable differences in the behavior of the child and of the primitive man.” 

The first principle that characterizes primitive mentality is “syncretism,” which 
is opposed to the “discrete” character of advanced mentality. By syncretism is 
meant the fusion or lack of differentiation of “several mental functions or 
phenomena which would appear as distinct from each other in a mature state of 
consciousness.” A few illustrations of syncretism are the following: the merging 
of several sense modalities in synesthesia; the participation of motor and affective 
components in primitive perception, resulting in a world fashioned by “inner 
motor-affective needs and impulses” as well as by direct cognitive experience; the 
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lack of differentiation between percept and image in the case of eidetic imagery: 
the fusion of emotion with memory image, so obvious in primitive drawings; the 
well-known concreteness of primitive thought, which is due to failure to differ 
entiate an abstract level from a perceptual-imaginative level of thought; and finally, 
the existence of multiple meanings or “condensations” in dreams, schizophrenix 
thought, child thought, and the thought of primitive man. While such terms as 
“fusion” and “merging” are used along with “syncretism,” it is important to note 
that in syncretic phenomena, according to Dr. Werner, there is definitely not an 
association or combination of separate, independent processes; rather, the separate 
processes have not as yet been differentiated out of the mass, primitive phenomenon. 

The second principle of primitive mentality—at times difficult to distinguish from 
the first—states that the more primitive a mental phenomenon is, the more “diffuse” 
is its structure; the more advanced, the more “articulated” its structure. A diffuse 
structure is one characterized by uniformity and homogeneity, rather than by 
hierarchical organization of distinct, or articulated parts. Commonly the whole is 
pervaded by a single mass or “global” quality. Of the difference between “syn 
cretism” and “diffuseness” Werner writes, “If the terms ‘syncretic’ and ‘discrete’ are 
understood to apply to the contents or functions of the mental sphere, to the acts 
and meanings discoverable within it, the conceptual pair diffuse-articulated must 
be understood to define the formal structure of the mental content.... The 
genetic transformation of the syncretic into the discrete occurs as a singling out of 
function or content, whereas the transformation of the diffuse into the articulated 
occurs as a dividing up, a progressive disjunction, of the whole into related parts.” 

The “mass” response of the infant to stimuli of negative valence is diffuse in the 
sense that it lacks organization and articulation, and syncretic in the sense that out 
of it later will differentiate more specific affective responses—fear, anger, disgust, 
etc. The drawings of children and primitives afford good examples of diffuseness 
A child, asked to draw a cylinder, may draw what resembles an elongated egg 
The object has been made simple and uniform; the global quality of roundness 
pervades the whole structure, so that even the sides bulge out. Diffuseness is also 
seen in the demand of the child or primitive for exact reproduction of every detail 
in a story or ritual. This, Werner explains, is because the structure is not hier 
archically organized with respect to essential and non-essential parts, and every part 
is equally important. Similarly, various incidental physical items, such as bits of 
clothing, hair, excrement, visceral organs, are magically treated as if they contained 
the dominant quality of the whole personality. A final example of diffuseness may 
be found in the “holophrase,” the primitive linguistic unit that represents a total 
concrete situation which, in the adult language of our culture, would be represented 
by a combination of analytic terms. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of Dr. Werner’s tireless attacks upon 
mechanism, the two principles just described are strongly reminiscent of Spencer's 
famous mechanical definition of evolution: “Evolution is an integration of matter 
and concomitant dissipation of motion; during which the matter passes from an 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 

Other terms Dr. Werner finds useful in defining genetic levels of mentality are 
“indefinite-definite,” “rigid-flexible,” and “labile-stable.” These play a lesser role in 
the book, and only the latter two pairs require explanation. Behavior that is well 
differentiated and hierarchically organized is also flexible and plastic. It allows 
the possibility of continuous adaptation to new situations. Primitive organization, 
on the other hand, is rigid, lacking this capacity for adaptation. Yet primitive 
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organizations are also more /adil/e, more easily broken down, than highly developed 
ones. “The point is, briefly, that stability of behavior requires a flexibility of 
response in order to preserve the functional equilibrium of the organism in the face 
mutable situations.” 

Dr. Werner applies these principles or categories of analysis (may he forgive the 
expression! ) to various aspects of primitive mentality—action, perception, imagery, 
thought, ideas of magic, spheres of reality, personality, etc. They go a long way 
towards putting order and meaning in this field. Yet Dr. Werner would probably 

the first to admit that they are not exhaustive and final. In particular, the 
concept of “diffuseness,” which is not too clearly defined in the first instance, 
seems at times to be unduly stretched in its application. It is hard to see, for 
example, how this concept covers the “chain-like” character of much primitive 
description and drawing—the tendency to break up what for us is a coherent 
totality, whether it be a cube, a mountain scene, the progression of the sun, or a 
man’s lifetime, into a series of separate and unintegrated parts. 

In general, Dr. Werner argues his points with immense erudition, and often with 
the support of experimental work on his own part or on the part of his collaborators. 
Yet it must also be said that he frequently rides his ideas too hard. There is much 
repetition in the book that could be eliminated with profit. There is also, in the 
reviewer's opinion, too much reliance upon anecdotal reports by psychologists on 
their own children’s behavior. 

Cultural anthropologists and social psychologists whose attitude towards con 
temporary primitive people verges on the sentimental will perhaps be disturbed to 
find that their mentality is here classified in certain important respects with that 
of children and psychopathological cases. The cry of “ethnocentrism” is apt to be 
raised. In general, Dr. Werner handles this problem quite adequately, justifying 
his approach on empirical grounds. The reviewer's only misgiving comes from 
the fact that Werner's criteria of a “mature” mind seem at times remarkably 
descriptive of a German metaphysician. Consider the following statement describ- 
ing the way in which a mature mind is supposed to regard a “thing”: “In the 
strict psychological and conceptually advanced sense of the word, a ‘thing’ is a fixed 


substratum supporting essential (constitutive) and non-essential properties.” There 
are a number of mature philosophers and psychologists who might disagree with 
this statement, and others like it scattered through the book. 

There is one regrettable omission in this book, and that is the absence of any 
discussion of the Freudian theory of dreams. The general characteristics of primi- 
tive mentality that Dr. Werner describes are very similar to those that Freud assigns 
to dreams—lack of organization, condensation, concreteness, symbolism, and the 
like. Yet these same characteristics that Werner interprets through the principles 
of syncretism and diffuseness Freud interprets in terms of a disguised fulfillment of 
libidinal desires. The Freudian theory may well stand revision in the light of 
Dr. Werner’s work. 

Donatp V. McGrananan. 

Harvard University. 


Tut Prans or Men. By L. W. Doob. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiii +411. 


This book represents, in the author’s own words, an “attempt to integrate certain 
aspects of the social sciences with some of the practical issues that face everyone” 


(p. vi). More specifically it is an analysis of planning as this is related to the nature 
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of human activity. In these days of bitter controversy as to the respective ways of 
life represented by Fascism, Communism, and democracy, there can hardly be a 
more significant scientific task than the careful critique of plans designed to control 
the character of society. 

The complexities of the problem, which Doob recognizes, make it necessary to 
extend this critique to many kinds of activity, and to niany varieties of planning 
There is an account of biological, social, political, and economic activities, and of 
plans of an individual, social, economic, political, and regional character. One 
result of this broad survey is to provide a basis for Doob’s contention that “master 
plans,” which attempt to control a significantly large portion of human activity, 
create more problems than they solve, and should be avoided. Another is to indi. 
cate that planning of a more specific sort is not only desirable but unavoidable, and 
that the real task is to make plans as satisfying as possible from a large variety of 
viewpoints. Still another, less fortunate result of the large scope of the survey js 
that many important problems have been passed over with relatively little attention 

From the point of view of the psychologist, this is particularly evident in the 
section dealing with human activity as such, and with the nature and potentialities 
of man. There is a relatively brief account of the phenomena of learning, of atti 
tudes and drives, and of the frustration-aggression relation. Although the material 
is good as far as it goes, it only skims the surface of what the psychologist has to 
say to the planner. It is true, as of course Doob knows and emphasizes, that the 
complicated goals of human activity vary with the cultural experience of the 
individual; but since the planning here under consideration is planning for Ameri 
cans, a little more detail on such topics as drives and attitudes would seem to be 
indicated. On the general question of abnormality and unconscious motivation, the 
frustration-aggression theory is apparently regarded as capable of explaining almost 
everything, although the evidence for this position is presented only in the sketchiest 
fashion. It is obviously unfair to expect a complete account of the field of psy- 
chology as it enters into problems of planning, but in view of Doob’s initial 
emphasis on “a knowledge of the people who will be affected” (p. vi.), the 
psychological material actually presented appears inadequate. 

At the same time the book serves as a valuable introduction to the problem of 
planning. There is an excellent criticism of most existing plans in connection with 
various fields of activity, and a clear indication of the unfortunate consequences of 
planlessness in these same areas. Doob makes the suggestion that it is human 
nature “to seek the maximum of gratification and the minimum of frustration; a 
desirable value should be directed toward these interrelated ends” (p. 156). This 
statement represents a main contention of the volume, although its specific function 
as a guiding principle of planning is tempered by the realization that human beings 
can be both gratified and frustrated in a wide variety of ways. For this reason no 
one plan can ever be completely satisfactory; planning “must free itself from 
absolutes” (p. 159). 

It is impossible to touch even briefly upon the wide variety of controversial prob- 
lems which Doob discusses. Some of the more stimulating sections of the book 
relate to economic determinism, the “economic man,” the theory of values, Fascist 
and Soviet economic plans, the psychology of war and peace, and the analysis of 
regionalism. As far as the last is concerned, Doob looks with favor on the kind 
of plan which takes into consideration both the technical and the social region, the 
latter comprising “a large areca in which people are aware of one another as inter- 
dependent, cooperating members and in which a degree of economic and social self- 
sufficiency can be obtained” (p. 301). The work of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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is taken as representative of the possibilities of planning in this direction. Doob 
believes that social regionalism will retain and promote a valuable cultural diversity 
in the United States, that it will develop a high degree of in-group loyalty, and 
that the consequent decentralization of loyalties may even reduce the tendency to 
war. This last argument depends in turn upon a theory of war which stresses the 
gratifications which war brings to the individuals who participate—a theory which 
to this reviewer remains incomplete since it fails to explain why most men have to 
be conscripted before they will fight. 

Doob interprets the evidence in general as leading to the thesis that “there can 
be no anarchy in America and there should not be complete collectivism” (p. 378). 
More positively he suggests as the goal of planning “a rich personality in a society 
with diverse opportunities...” (p. 384). The only difficulty with this final 
formulation is that it may mean almost all things to all men. Yet The plans of 
men may still serve as a significant first step in the direction of efficient planning. 

Orro KLINEBERG. 


Columbia University. 


PsycHoLocicaL Stupies Dementia Prarcox. By Isabelle Kendig and Winifred 
V. Richmond. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 1940. Pp. 211. 


The authors of this well-planned volume have set themselves a threefold task: 
(1) to determine the intelligence of the average patient suffering from dementia 
precox, (2) to discover a psychometric response-pattern typical of the disease, and 


(3) to investigate the nature and extent of mental deterioration. Their approach 
s largely psychometric, though numerous attempts are made to interpret test tind- 
ings in the light of educational development and in terms of the psychiatric knowl- 
edge of the disease. The decision to use the Stanford-Binet Scale (1916 Revision) 
was obviously dictated by considerations not fully relevant to original research. The 
practical diagnostic use to which the tests were put was the main issue; their 
research value was probably just an afterthought. 

The external form of the multigraphed volume is faultless; the reviews of 
previous work along similar lines are comprehensive; the innumerable tables and 
graphs are well arranged and clear. The Studies constitute a painstaking analysis 
of the test records of 500 cases of dementia precox, 41 cases of paranoid states, 
72 cases of mental deficiency, 217 nurses, and 129 employees examined at the St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Washington, D. C., over a period of 15 years (1920-1935). 

The results indicate that an average mental age of 11 plus is a conservative esti- 
mate of the functional intelligence of precox patients, though the Stanford ages 
ranged from 6 yrs. 2 mos. to 18 yrs. 5 mos. The four types of dementia precox 
showed marked differences in test scores: the simple type had an average Stanford 
age of only 10-7, the paranoid of 12-4. The hebephrenic and catatonic had mental 
ages between the two extremes. Accepting the Army norm of 13'4 as the average 
adult mental age, the writers believe that the average precox mentality is about 2 
years below the adult norm. Since insanity occurs at all levels of intelligence, they 
have good reason to suspect that the low mental age of the precox group may be a 
result of adverse conditions other than inferior intelligence. Either the patients’ 
abilities are misapplied from a very early age, or else acute psychotic symptoms 
interfere with test efficiency. The severe school retardation which the authors 
found in the precox group as a whole makes them conclude that the difficulty is in 
most cases the product of early emotional and volitional maladjustments, some con- 
genital, some acquired, which later play an important role in the precipitation of 
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They see in schizophrenia a severe psychobiological disorder which 


shows itself “at the intellectual level.” Do they imply that the precox’s inability 
to meet the demands of reality in daily life is due to emotional and _ volitional 


the psychosis. 


impotence, but that his inability to meet the demands of psychometric standards js 
due to some weakness “at the intellectual level”? Are not the emotions, the 
temperament, the general stability, and the volitional make-up of the individual 
an integral part of the psychometric study? Psychometry may, after all, be a science 
of intellect by fiat, not in fact. 

School retardation in the employees was almost as great as in the precox group, 
a surprising but inadequately explained fact. Since the employees had a significantly 
higher Stanford age (13 vears), their school failures may have been due neither to 
emotional, nor volitional, nor temperamental, nor intellectual handicaps. Failure 
in school, as well as in a test, may be caused by numerous factors which have little 
or no relation to a person's intellectual level. 

Babcock has found that precox patients as well as other psychotics tend to have 
fewer and less striking failures on the vocabulary test than on any other widely 
used test. She therefore used the vocabulary quotient as an index of the patient's 
pre-psychotic level of intelligence, and the difference between the vocabulary age 
and some special efficiency-test age as a measure of the degree of mental deteriora. 
tion. Richmond and Kendig not only reject Babcock’s method of measuring 
prepsychotic intelligence and mental deterioration, but deny the occurrence of sig- 
nificant discrepancies between the vocabulary and Stanford ages. Although Bab- 
cock’s researches are much more fundamental than the Studies here reviewed, I am 
inclined to question the validity of her interpretations of test discrepancies. The 
occurrence of such discrepancies in all psychotics, however, and particularly in 
dementia precox, is fully confirmed by thousands of cases in our hospital files. The 
discrepancies occur, though their meaning may not be fully understood. In the 
third part of their volume, Richmond and Kendig present the detailed examination 
records of 41 cases of dementia precox to show that “we are dealing with functional 
impairment of intellect not with permanent loss” or deterioration. When these 
patients were re-examined after a lapse of 5 to 15 years, some, upon general psychic 
improvement, had regained some of the abilities which had apparently been lost 
for many years. The most striking feature of the retests is the fact that almost 
60 per cent of the cases showed large gains in vocabulary ratings regardless of 
whether the Stanford quotients rose or dropped. Their median Stanford age was 
12 yrs. 4 mos.; their median vocabulary age was 15 yrs. 6 mos. Only one patient 
out of 41 had a lower vocabulary than Stanford age. Thus the authors’ argument 
that the discrepancies between vocabulary and Stanford ages in dementia precox 
are insignificant, finds little support in their own test results. Why did the patients 
examined 15 or 20 years ago have such low vocabularies in comparison with later 
findings? It could hardly be the fault of the test itself, since the vocabulary is one 
of the most reliable tests in clinical use. It could not be explained by improvement 
in the patients’ condition, since, in my experience, no such consistent and large 
gains occur, and since the increases recorded by Richmond-Kendig were as 
numerous and conspicuous in patients who grew worse as in those who improved. 

It has often been suggested that scattering of failures on the Stanford test is 
larger and perhaps different in psychotics than in normals of like intelligence. To 
test this hypothesis, the authors have studied the functional irregularities of the 
subtests by noting the percentages of failures within an age level, the transpositions 
in order of difficulty of the test for adults, the hardest and easiest items within each 
age level, and the scattering over the entire scale. Their most important finding is 
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that the Stanford Scale was poorly standardized for adults, because even in normals 
the items of one age-level may be more difficult than most of the items of the next 
higher level. “The results obtained offer the final confirmation of the conclu 
sion . that the precox shows no selective impairment of particular functions of 
intelligence, but fail conspicuously on tests of whatever type which call for pro- 
longed attention and effort.” This conclusion, it seems to me, does not exclude the 
possibility of psychometric differentiation between normal, psychotic, and feeble- 
minded states. Besides, selective impairment cannot be reliably studied with a scale 
which shows that reversing digits at the 9-year level is the most difficult item within 
that level for a certain group, but that reversing digits at the 16-year level is the 
easiest item within that level for the same group. 

The average scatter of failures in the precox group was not significantly different 
from that of normals, though the range and the spread of scattering were greater in 
the precox group. The writers admit that exceptionally high scatter may indicate 
a functional disturbance impairing the reliability of the examination. 

Recognizing the impracticability of factorial systems in clinical studies, the 
writers nevertheless make a feeble attempt to group the Stanford tests according to 
Spearman's “g” and “s” theory. In the final analysis, they find a common factor 
of attention and concentration which interferes with normal effort on both the 
eductive and non-eductive tests. 

There can be no doubt that the Studies represent one of the most thorough- 
going investigations of the Stanford-Binet Scale. Though they leave the main issues 
incompletely explained, they are extremely valuable in directing our attention to at 
least four important points. First, dementia precox does not necessarily lead to 
deterioration or loss of capacities previously possessed. Second, dementia precox 
is preceded by definite and numerous educational maladjustments in the patient's 
early life. Third, the decrease in psychometric averages of precox patients is not 
due to lack or loss of intellect, but to emotional and volitional difficulties which 
leave their mark on test results. Fourth, research on psychotic adults undertaken 
with the aid of the Stanford-Binet Scale bears the stigma of futility even at the 


moment of its inception. 

The almost universal use of the Stanford test is so-called intelligence examina 
tions, and the vital issues discussed by Richmond and Kendig make this volume 
imperative reading for all psychologists who are less interested in I.Q.’s than in the 
accurate understanding of their patients’ problems and _ personalities. 

Josepn JASTAK. 

Delaware State Hospital, Farnhurst, Delaware. 


New Facts on Menta Disorpers. By Neil A. Dayton. Springfield (Ill.): Charles 
C. Thomas, 1940. Pp. xxxiv+ 486. 


Movern Sccrety aNp Mentat Disease. By Carney Landis and James D. Page. 
New York: Farrar and Rinchart, 1938. Pp. xi+190. 


SoclaL AND Brotocicat Aspects oF Mentat Disease. By Benjamin Malzberg. 
Utica: State Hospitals Press, 1940. Pp. iv+360. 


With the publication in 1938 of the Landis and Page survey of mental disease in 
the United States and the exhaustive treatments of its incidence in Massachusetts 
(Dayton) and in New York State (Malzberg), published during 1940, we are 
perhaps better informed than ever before of the extent of the problem and the 
changing character of the population in our mental hospitals. We also have authori- 
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tative data on which to base an answer te the recurrent question as to whether 
mental disease is actually on the increase in this country. 

While the orientation is slightly different in each book, necessarily the main 
topics covered are the same: age of incidence, urban and rural admission rates, sex 
differences, marital status, the effect of educational and economic factors, and race 
distinctions. Undoubtedly the most significant finding in all three surveys concerns 
the role which age plays in multiplying the mentally ill. While each psychosis has 
a characteristic age-span, admissions are higher in the older age groups. Dayton 
indeed, characterizes insanity as a disease of old age, and Malzberg speaks of it as 
a “direct function of age.” 

Beyond the discussion of these common topics, the three studies present certain 
divergencies of emphasis. Thus Landis and Page include a chapter on “Heredity 
and Sterilization” and also offer some comparative data on the incidence and treat. 
ment of mental disease in Europe. Dayton gives consideration to a group rarely 
studied, viz. the group who are admitted to mental hospitals and found to be 
without psychosis. These individuals show an increasing admission rate and an 
opposite age trend from the psychotic. Dayton also accords two chapters to a 
discussion of mental disease and alcoholism, drawing conclusions which are some. 
what contrary to those of Landis and Page, who likewise treat this problem inci- 
dentally. Dayton, too, gives considerable attention to the incidence of specific types 
of mental disease as they occur in the various groups and under the different 
conditions studied. Finally should be mentioned a chapter, found only in Malzberg, 
devoted to an evaluation of the results of insulin therapy in dementia praecox on 
the basis of a large series of cases (1039) treated in the New York State hospitals. 
In view of the experience with insulin therapy in other hospitals here and abroad, 
this report seems over-optimistic. Certainly any final justification of such an 
expensive and potentially hazardous treatment will depend largely upon the 
permanence of the “cures”—and this it is still too early to determine. 

As to the final conclusions which can be drawn from these studies, on the whole 
they are reassuring. While first admissions and hospital residency have doubled in 
New York State in the past 25 years, the slight increase in the first-admission group 
is limited to cases 40 years of age and over and is especially marked in the arterio- 
sclerotic group. Dementia praecox cases have increased, general paresis decreased. 
Admissions for alcoholic psychoses decreased from 1910 to 1920, but are now back 
to the 1910 rate. Landis and Page, therefore, conclude that the World War and 
the depression have not caused an increase in mental disease, that “when the 
increase in mental disease is related to the increase in the general population, the 
so-called increase in mental disease turns out to be almost non-existent.” They are 
on more debatable ground when they state that the data all favor the argument 
that the basic etiological factors in mental disease are physiological and constitutional 
rather than psychological. While this contention is known to hold true in certain 
psychoses, it cannot be affirmed in all, and the very arguments which they advance 
in support of this thesis may be used in part at least against it; for the highest rates 
of incidence in certain psychoses are just in those age periods in which they admit 
the stress of personal adjustment to be greatest. 

On the basis of the Massachusetts survey Dayton finds that the apparent increase 
is due chiefly to the extremely long hospital residence of mental patients. The 
increase in new admissions is less than one-quarter of 1 per cent a year. He 
concludes, therefore, that mental disorders are increasing but “so gradually that all 
apprehensions as to the seriousness of the situation may be discarded.” 

Malzberg does recognize a relative increase in mental disease in New York State. 
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He points out, however, that the upward trend does not necessarily imply an 
rease in the relatve number of defective family stocks, and he stresses the 
portance of psychological factors which he thinks may be the product of social 
changes and the increasing tempo and complexity of modern life. “It is becoming 
ever more difficult to go through life without experiencing serious frustrations of 
all kinds—economic, occupational, marital, family, etc. With so many reasons 

failure, is it to be wondered at that relatively more people are becoming less 


sate in their efforts to achieve individual harmony and social adjustment? As 


far as mental hygiene is concerned, it would seem that the way to reduce the rate 


f first admissions to mental hospitals for mental disease is to simplify our modes 
f life and give a sense of greater security to men and women than they now 


Specifically he suggests that we can control alcoholic and syphilitic psychoses by 
“application of well-established principles of prevention. Unlike Landis and 
he also believes that a return to a less urbanized existence should have a favor- 
ble effect on mental health. Finally he looks forward to medical progress in the 
ntrol of arteriosclerotic diseases. Thus he concludes that the picture of mental 
disease in New York State need not remain sombre. “Medical knowledge and 
enlightened social policies together hold out the possibility of controlling mental 
health.” 

Each of these books offers an admirable presentation of basic data concerning the 
prevalence of mental disease and the factors to which it is related. For those 
particularly interested in conditions in New York or Massachusetts, Malzberg’s or 
Dayton’s exhaustive studies will afford not only the necessary statistics but also 
valuable interpretations. To those who want a more general survey of conditions 
throughout the country with some comparative reference to mental disease in 
Europe, the compact little volume of Landis and Page is especially recommended. 

V. Kenopic. 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 


Sex in Devetopmrnt. By Carney Landis and associates. New York: Hoeber, 
1940. 

This study, Sex in development, is the heir of Hamilton’s (1929), as Hamilton's 
was the heir of Davis’. It improves upon Hamilton by increasing the number of 
ubjects to 295, by dividing them into a normal and a psychopathic group, and by 
loosening up the interview technique and removing some of the more biassing 
hraseology. Only women were studied. 

The bulk of the content of most of the recent attempts to clarify sexual develop- 
ment by means of modifications of the questionnaire has been very similar, but each 


has added a new approach and a new result or two. The new approach here, 


beyond those mentioned above, is an attempted correlation of the questionnaire 
findings with gynecological observations; the new results are (1) that this correla- 
tion, although slight, is present, and (2) that the psychosexually immature, the 

moerotic, the psychoneurotic, and the masculine protest are identifiable and 
ccurrent personality types. 

For the rest, the answers are fairly familiar. Curiosity about babies arises at 
above five or six, is not very wisely satisfied, dies down; children explore their 
wn and each other’s bodies, with varying but not usually harmful results; they also 
masturbate, then forget it, start again after puberty, sometimes carry it into adult- 
hood and marriage and sometimes not. Menstruation and sexual aggressions are 
a shock to some, not to others. Healthy attitudes towards boys and sex are mildly 
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predictive of happy marriages; unhappy girls grow into unhappy women and wives. 
Although a good many girls are homoerotic in adolescence, only a few become 
overtly homosexual. About a quarter of unmarried girls have sex experience; some 
profit by it, whereas with others it is a symptom of general restlessness which 
persists into marriage. A large minority of women do not have orgasms, but their 
marriages get along moderately well nevertheless. 

As possibly new may be classified a test of Dr. Dickinson’s rather rash assertion 
of a high correlation between vulvar conditions and autoerotic history; not very 
surprisingly, it is found wanting—nature does not seem to abound in high correla. 
tions, at least in biology. The principal objective of the study, to determine 
whether there are probably causal differences in the psychosexual history of normal 
and psychopathic women, tends to get lost in the shuffle, coming finally to rest 
somewhere between an outright No and a verification of the fact that maladjusted 
people are maladjusted, sexually as well as otherwise. The animadversions on 
Freud, as the authors recognize, do not meet any particular issue, but give a fairly 
good approximation to an unbiassed statement of the general analytic theory, along 
with other theories of personality; these may be criticized as of doubtful relevance, 
but at least they do no harm. Practical conclusions as to sex education and 
marriage counseling, as might be expected, are of the slimmest. 

Questionnaires have been valuable and necessary in exploring the field of sex, 
and a lot of ingenuity has been brought to bear on them; but it is probably time 
to raise the question whether we are not approaching the period of diminishing 
returns. We know something about the general nature of the phenomena, and the 
mores probably do not now contra-indicate a direct approach (although they may 
contra-indicate the general publication of results of one). In fact, some promising 
direct approaches have already been made, such as Dillon's direct observations on 
body interests of children in an uninhibited environment. It seems time, then, to 
formulate the important questions in the field: What things do we need most to 
know? Actual outcomes of different types of sex education? The long-time 
development of adolescent homoerotics? How to quantify the sex urge? What 
stimuli inhibit and facilitate orgasm? It seems, in short, that we might usefully 
think in terms of bringing to a close the exploratory and retrospective period in 
this important area and of beginning an experimental one. 

Raymonp R. 
Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare. 


MEN aGAINstT Mapness. By Lowell S. Selling. New York: Greenberg, 1940 
Pp. xii+ 342. 

In Men against madness Dr. Selling traces the development of the modern con- 
ception of the insane person as one who is mentally ill and perhaps curable. In 
telling the stories of the men and women who brought about this conception, from 
the early caveman psychiatrist through Pinel and Dorothy Dix to Freud and his 
followers, Dr. Selling also describes the discoveries in medicine and related sciences 
which played their helpful part. Nor are the tangible aspects of development 
forgotten; the author describes in vivid language how the mad house was replaced 
by the asylum, and the asylum by the hospital. This change of name is itself 
symptomatic of the change in attitude that has taken place toward the insane since 
the days when they were either regarded as people possessed by the devil or deified 
as people of God. 

Because it was written for the layman, Dr. Selling’s book should not be criticized 
severely from the psychologist’s point of view. It is a commendable attempt to 
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enlighten the public on a matter which concerns them vitally. It is certainly, 
however, fair to point out the flaws in presentation. Greatest of these is the fact 
that the author's desire to simplify facts has resulted, as so often happens, in 
distortion of truth. A tendency towards sensationalism, by the introduction of 
irrelevant gossip about the personalities concerned, not only cheapens the work, but 
interrupts its trend. The imaginary dialogues do not escape the danger of unreality. 
The occasional disparaging remarks about executives who control the financial 
freedom of men like Dr. Selling serve to destroy in part the objectivity to be 
expected in a book on such a subject. 

Aside from these flaws, the book is informative and inspiring, relatively well 
suited to the purpose for which it was intended. 

Perer Hampron. 
University of Manitoba. 


IvventLe Detinquents Grown Up. By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. 319. 

This book is a companion volume to the well-known earlier study by the Gluecks, 
One thousand juvenile delinquents. \t follows the same group of offenders through 
two five-year periods subsequent to the five years after probation, reported in the 
previous publication. Thus, the two books together unroll a long panorama in the 
lives of these young men, longer than is covered by any other scientific study of so 
large a group. Such longitudinal studies depicting criminal careers in relation to 

ir present-day methods of treatment have much to teach us. 

The first seven chapters picture the trends of recidivism. Here is revealed the 
general fact that with passing of time there is both a measure of steady decrease 
in criminalism and in the seriousness of offenses committed. From beginnings of 
delinquency prior to appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court there is progress 
toward better behavior. But, alas, the total number who become law-abiding is 
none too large even by the time the average age of twenty-nine years has been 
reached. The figures for “success”—according to the Gluecks’ criteria—during the 
three five-year periods following juvenile court treatment are 14.6 per cent, 26.8 
per cent, and 36.6 per cent, respectively. Those who have had first-hand contact 
with delinquents, as well as those familiar with comparable existing statistics, will 
agree with the Gluecks’ statement that “. . . delinquent tendencies, at least in 
young persons, are inclined to run a course that is not readily modifiable by present 
methods of treatment.” The phenomenon of recidivism is indeed striking and as 
yet unsatisfactorily explained. 

The Gluecks interpret the above facts in accordance with a theory earlier advanced 
by them: namely, that improvement in behavior is due not primarily to treatment 
administered, nor is it correlated with age; rather, it is due largely or entirely to 
maturation. The evidence in this study is established by comparing this group with 
the five hundred ex-inmates of the Massachusetts Reformatory whose a‘ter-careers 

nstituted the material of another Glueck study. The present group, known to 
have begun its delinquencies five years earlier than did the ex-reformatory group, 
showed a tendency to settle down, either ceasing criminality or engaging in less 
severe misconduct, five years earlier than did the latter group. The one group 
showed improvement during their twenty-four to twenty-nine year period, the 
ther during their thirty to thirty-five year period. Hence maturation is responsible 
for the improvement in behavior. 

At least two points challenge the interpretation of the Gluecks. First, the vicious 
circle that arises in the formulation: cessation of bad behavior indicates maturation, 
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and maturation explains cessation of bad behavior. Second, it would indeed seem 
remarkable that more than 60 per cent of these one thousand individuals had beep 
“blocked in the process of maturation”; even more remarkable that two large groups 
of offenders showed such a sharp demarcation in the process of maturation, |; 
there not a strong likelihood that the juvenile court group, having been studied jn 
a clinic, was better known in regard to its precourt years and the onset of early 
delinquency more accurately established? 

The chapters dealing with comparisons of reformed and unreformed offenders. 
of younger and older reformed offenders and of serious and minor offenders are 
valuable from the point of view of method and in relation to discriminatory and 
nondiscriminatory data. The significant differences which characterize the more 
successful in each of these categories indicate that they are innately better endowed 
and that they come from homes of greater stability, where there has been better 
disciplinary treatment. 

The latter part of the book concerns itself with prediction tables similar to those 
made by the Gluecks in their earlier studies. Here, however, there is a possibility 
of predicting behavior during a longer age-span; and, because there is an analysis 
of offenders who succeeded and who failed during extramural and intramural! care, 
it is possible to formulate tables for the prediction of behavior “during various 
forms of peno-correctional treatment.” The authors believe that these tables offer 
a “guide to treatment far more telling than the haphazard method now in use in 
disposing of cases.” They urge that they be used by judges as a basis for prescril 
ing treatment. This point of view is undoubtedly a sound one. Out of experience 
with thousands of offenders one should be able to find prognostic facts. Whether 
the items discovered through this study are valid and would prove so for offenders 
in districts not urban and not in the given locale remains to be determined. Then, 
too, there is the question whether the case studies taken from the earliest records 
of the Judge Baker Guidance Center offer material that would be as complete as 
the much better case studies of later years. In the latter, much more emphasis 
would undoubtedly be found on the subtler factors of emotional life that motivate 
conduct and that are clinically judged to be related to treatment and possibilities 
of a successful outcome. 

It would indeed be fascinating to find some judge so objective and scientifically 
minded that he would apply this method at least for an experimental period; but 
it seems unlikely that one who establishes a personal relationship with the offender, 
who sees him as a person with all his assets as well as liabilities, who is affected by 
the responses that occur between two human beings would ever determine whether 
or not to send an individual, let us say, to prison because of the “age of younger 
parent at marriage” or even this in combination with four other facts. 

The chapter of summary and conclusions is excellently written and extremely 
stimulating; particularly in the emphasis on the need for more searching study and 
interpretation of delinquent behavior, for more resourcefulness in methods of treat- 
ment, and for better integration of legal machinery. 

Avucusta F. Bronner. 
Judge Baker Guidance Center. 


Criminat Benavior. By Walter C. Reckless. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
Pp. 516. 
Taking its place in a series of publications in sociology, this book endeavors to 
give “insight into the nature, variation, treatment and prevention of crime.” 
Naturally, for a treatise with such a purpose it was necessary to select material 
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from many sources, a task in itself not at all easy. On the whole the author has 
shown excellent judgment in this matter, except in relation to the material that 
pertains to methods of treatment in foreign countries. Here he has had to rely on 
others, evidently not himself knowing the facts at first hand, with the result that 
one is not certain of the correctness or adequacy of the presentation. One wishes, 
for instance, that there were a fuller description of the communes which represent 
the most advanced of the Russian methods of treating prisoners. Certainly the 
account of the Borstal system in England is not only inadequate but very inaccurate. 

Aside from such perhaps relatively minor considerations, the presentation is 
excellent. The material is well-organized; it summarizes the most significant data 
available in the field. If it is to be used as a class-room text, it is challenging, in 
that frequently the author states his own point of view and criticisms in a contro- 
versial way that might lead to valuable debate. The topics included in the book 

er general discussion of the nature of criminal behavior, areal and regional 

flerences in crime, the various factors or possible causations that enter into 
criminal behavior, different theories and methods of treatment, and, lastly, a review 
of various programs for the prevention of crime. 

In spite of the many volumes on the same subject already existing, this book 
should find a very real place for itself, both for beginning students in criminology 
and for those who have long since left their college years behind them. For the 
latter it offers an excellent means of reviewing the literature that has become classic 
and of becoming acquainted with more recent contributions in the field. 

Aucusta F. Bronner. 

Judge Baker Guidance Center. 


We Catt It Human Nature. By Paul Grabbe in cooperation with Gardner 
Murphy. New York: Harper, 1939. Pp. 120. 

Any psychologist who has ever ventured outside his graduate seminar (as well as 
some, perhaps, who are less reckless) knows the embarrassment of being asked, 
“What is a good short book that would tell me what psychology is all about?” 
And while there is little charity and no cause for pride in the academic answer— 
“None. The short books won't tell you much, and you'll never read the long 
ones”—it is dubious whether we have ever had a good prescription to offer the 
ready but not Gargantuan hunger of the layman. 

It is a relief, therefore, to be able to record the appearance of a book that brings 
this barren situation to an abrupt end. Paul Grabbe, the author, is not a psychol- 
ogist (I crib wantonly from Gardner Murphy’s incomparable preface to the book) ; 
but he has troubled himself, union card or none, to learn a good deal of psychology 
by a method of picture and diagram and to turn this method and what can be 
taught by it over to the reader. His soul is the soul of a good teacher, a fresh 
piece of chalk in hand and a cleanly wiped blackboard in front of him. With the 
equally admirable assistance of Professor Murphy, he has put forth a unique book 
whose profuse illustrations are lively and mnemonically potent and whose written 
text is readable, pithy, and loyal! to the science. 

The typical page is an arresting pattern of sketches and half-tones, with a 
running text cut into the whole. The pen-and-ink portions are sometimes 
ingenious diagrams symbolizing or systematizing a psychologicai law or classifica- 
tion, or they are sometimes cartoon-like drawings climbing from corner to corner 
or tumbling down a margin to illustrate a chain of thought in the text. The 
photographs have been artfully drawn from newspaper, magazine, and gallery. 
Large enough to convey detail, often of intrinsic beauty, and invariably packed 
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with movement, mood, and direction, they announce and typify subjects by concrete 
example. 

The written textual material stems from Murphy's Briefer general psychology 
in point of view. Highly condensed and therefore inevitably didactic rather than 
discussional, it pursues a logical sequence of fundamental notions, from “Our 
mainsprings of action” to “Ourselves and society.” If it is thin an any sense, so 
are good lecture notes. The preface remarks the painstaking rewritings to which 
the manuscript was subjected; but whatever the agony of this multiple distillation, 
it has been fruitful almost everywhere of clarity, connectedness, and sustained 
vitality. I find but few sentences to which one could bring reasonable professional 
criticism, even out of context. Among these exceptions I should object to: (1) the 
statement (p. 4), “. . . the experimental method . . . in which all but one of the 
many factors present in a situation are systematically varied,” as the precise opposite 
of the fact; (2) those parts of the section on drives (pp. 14f.) which say that a 
drive is “a disposition to respond to certain stimuli in preference to others,” and 
that it is “a condition of internal bodily tension” as mutually irrelevant; and 
(3) certain cases of merely bad expression, such as (p. 60), “There exists a very 
intimate relation between the strength of a need experienced by an organism and the 
speed required by it to master a task satisfying the need,” where one expects the 
word time instead of speed. 

There are, too, sections much weaker than most—notably the one on behaviorism 
and Gestalt psychology, included for not very evident reasons. Here the reader is 
told that these two schools are mainly ways of looking at the problem of per- 
sonality; and, as if by ironic justification, the topic of visual illusions has been 
discussed a few pages earlier in the fashion of the 1890's, with no hint of configura- 
tional dynamics! Nor does the small section on dreams connect properly with the 
later one on psychoanalytic theory. 

But these are indeed carping proddings of the teeth of a very sound gift-horse. 
The co-authors “call it human nature.” They might unobjectionably have added 
to the title: “—or very decent psychology, made palatable by its own shrewd 
application.” 

Dwicut W. CHaApMaN. 
Bennington College. 


Tue Locic or Lancuace. By James M. MacKaye. Hanover, New Hampshire: 
Dartmouth College Publications, 1939. Pp. 303. 


This posthumous volume written by a rugged American philosopher will appeal 
to psychologists concerned with the problem of meaning, and particularly to those 
interested in the current operational movement. In many ways the author reaches 
independent agreement with the operationists. Like them he holds that a logic of 
language is essential to scientific progress; that words in themselves are mere direc- 
tors of attention; that definition is the central problem in the clarification of mean- 
ing; that only “material propositions”—those establishing a relation between two 
observable existences—are subject to the three basic logical tests: intelligibility, useful- 
ness, and truth. Likewise appealing to the operationist is MacKaye’s treatment of 
the nature of existence which he derives from the proposition that “an existence 
means an observability to a being qualified to observe the species referred to.” Two 
practical chapters dealing with the avoidance of ambiguity in discourse are brilliantly 
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On the other hand, there are features of the argument that extend beyond logical 


positivism in the form in which it has been adopted by many psychologists. In 


spite of his partiality for “material propositions” and for “observability,” the author 
does not—as many operationists do—deny the utility and the intelligibility of a 
merely “definitive proposition” (an association between a word and a meaning). 
The making of definitive propositions is anyone's prerogative, and for many scien- 
tific purposes definitive propositions serve important functions. Although the truth 
of nothing but material propositions can be established, still definitive statements 
are not, as Operationists are wont to say, “meaningless.” And although odservadbility 
is conceded to be the test of all existence, the question arises as to whether the 
scientist himself is endowed with adequate powers of observation, a question 
operationists never seem to ask. “We have only to get rid of the obsession that 
the observing powers of human beings exhaust the possibilities of the universe, 
to see that the denial of a noumenal cause for phenomenal matter would be highly 
unreasonable.” 

There is one other direction in which MacKaye’s position goes beyond that of the 
operationist, namely his insistence that knowledge of a class to which a phenomenon 
belongs is essential for science. Such knowledge, in his terminology, is connotative, 
not merely denotative. He thus avoids the regressive pluralism implied in the 
extreme operational position, warning us that “mere denotative understanding will 
not do” and that “the attempt to use it as a substitute for connotative leads to 
failure in the reasoning process.” 

The scope of the work, being confined to the problem of naming and definition, 
embraces essentially only the logic of words. To the psychological reader it would 
seem that more remains to be said. The total discourse, the sentence unit, the 
metaphor, set additional problems of a kind apparently more intriguing to the 
psychologist than to the logician. 

This last book of MacKaye’s, like all his others, is clear and readable, but one is 
none the less grateful for the excellent preface and skillful editing by his pupil and 
literary executor, Dr. A. W. Levi of Dartmouth College, who makes it especially 
easy to understand and follow the argument. 

Gorvon W. ALLport. 

Harvard University. 


ReviGion 1N Primitive Society. By Wilson D. Wallis. New York: F. S. Crofts, 
1939. Pp. 388. 


This is a purely descriptive collection of anthropological observations of that 
primitive behavior which by common consent is more or less entitled to be called 
religious. The grouping of the subject-matter is according to the conventional 
headings one would ordinarily expect, such as “Sacred places,” “Sacred objects,” 
“Offering and sacrifice,” “Supernatural sanctions,” these citations being chapter 
titles. While there is much description of behavior, psychological analysis and 
interpretation are almost totally lacking. When in the final chapters the author 
attempts a quasi-psychological summing-up, there results a rather undistinguished 
and not particularly novel account of the role of religion in primitive life. The 
general thesis of the book, which lacks continuity because of its detailed, descriptive 
nature, appears to be that primitives (and others) are driven to propitiation and 
worship because they fear that which is unknown. To say all that has been said 
above is not, however, to assert that this book is of no value. It contains a great 
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deal of material useful to anthropologists, brought together in relationships that 

might be of much help to students in the field. It does not pretend to be of 

psychological importance, and its psychological values are correspondingly meager. 
Howarp Davis Sporn, 


American International College. 


User DEN Prozess DER ZIVILISATION. SOZIOGENETISCHE UND PSYCHOGENETISCHE 
UnTersucHUNGEN. By Norbert Elias. 2 vols. Basel: Verlag Haus zum Falken, 
1939, Pp. xx+327 and 4go. 


Recent widespread applications of the configurational approach in anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology, while illuminating the relation between individual 
outlook and cultural matrix, have made more urgent than ever the need for solving 
the problem of societal evolution. Portrayals of the primitive fixed by and fixing 
his culture, and likewise of the modern individual maintaining a given psycho- 
sociological status in terms of some secondary grouping, are decidedly limited 
because of their fragmentary isolation and because of the fly-in-amber quality which 
is forced upon such portrayals by the logic of their characterization. The very 
process of explaining the rigidity of modes of behavior, while accounting for a 
richer variety of forms, has imposed an even greater rigidity upon the component 
wholes revealed by the approach. What has been lacking is a dynamic, long-range 
interpretation of successive patterns, made fluid by a comprehensive tidal current 
such as history might offer. 

Along its own dimension of interpretation, Dr. Elias’ work does much to supply 
this lack. The scope of the book embraces the evolution of Western European 
civilization in collective life from the pre-feudal autarchial groups to the twentieth 
century state. The interpretation is in fact both sociogenetic and psychogenetic 
The first volume treats in descriptive and dynamic terms the modifications of 
behavior of Europeans in relation to successive standards of “civilized” actions. 
Intensive study is made both of the meanings and of the concrete applications in 
history of such concepts as civilité, courtoisie, Héflichkeit, as manifesting modes of 
civilized behavior in everyday life. Presented in evidence of the factors at work is 
an astonishing array of facts of daily existence in the Middle Ages and afterwards. 
These range from the table manners in vogue at different times, through successive 
attitudes toward sneezing, coughing, and spitting, to the habits and mores of 
bathing and the bedchamber. The sources of the material are as fascinating as 
they are obscure. In our land, at least, there is no general awareness that Erasmus, 
for instance, wrote a once-popular book on etiquette that went into many editions. 
The author’s documentation represents a mighty labor in itself, the notes to the two 
volumes running to 60 pages of fine print, with citations in a dozen languages and 
dialects. In effect we are given a digest of what we should now call books on 
etiquette, and Elias uses his material convincingly and effectively. 

Among the principles derived by means of this peep-show technique are the 
following. Civilized modes of conduct always originate among the upper crust, 
whether in a baronial hall or at the court of Versailles. They exist because they 
are symbols of hegemony and prestige. They spread downward through the social 
strata, betokening the increasing importance of these strata. They change in 
accordance with the aggrandizing of the super-ego in a given cultural pattern. 
They are an index of constraint, intra-societal and intra-individual tension, and 
impulsive drive-activity. As such, they are important clues to the dynamics of 
society. These principles negate certain contentions that have been maintained by 
sociologists and historians. One is the belief, especially prevalent in Germany, that 
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a propertied and enlightened bourgeoisie gradually forced gentitlity upon the rest 
of society. In regard to this point, Elias is at some pains to discriminate between 
civilization and Kultur, the latter term having deeper popular and ethical connota- 
tions than the former. A more widely accepted notion, that civilized manners 
oroved chiefly or largely because of considerations of sanitation, hygiene, and 
generally scientific living, seems untenable in the light of the facts and theory here 
advanced. The chief factor that made lack of personal and social reticence offensive 
was the psychological factor of constraint representing inhibitions which the indi- 
vidual was forced to accept and apply in order to preserve his emotional and 
personal integrity. 

' The forces that meet in this mechanism constitute the subject-matter of the 
second volume, which complements the first. Here is traced the history of Euro- 
pean social development in a formal sense, through feudalism to modern times. 
After the period of migrations, the unstable, prefeudal societies took the form of 
autarchial and familial establishments, from which evolved, through successive 
scillations of centralizing and decentralizing tendencies, polarities on the basis of 
class hierarchies, and eventually nationalistic arrangements. The consistent trend 
of this development in each wave of increasingly complex social integration was in 
the direction of monopoly, and the cause of the trend was competition. For Elias 
monopoly includes monopoly of physical power, of wealth, of economic processes, 
and of social and psychological preéminence. Each shift in the location of monopoly 
is reflected sociologically by some change of personal status and ultimately by 
modification of manners. The roving knight who lived as a law unto himself by 
force of arms becomes a henchman or perhaps a Minnesinger as the rise of a king 
puts independent warriors out of business; his counterpart in a later century is an 
oficer or a courtier. In this lengthy process such a knight acquires good manners 
by way of symbolizing the loss of his original monopoly and as a means of adjust- 
ing to the delayed mode of response that is forced upon him. The merchant 
meanwhile, who integrates functionally with the rising kingdom, acquires similar 
appropriate symbols of his altered motivation; and all this continues within the 
particular cultural milieu until a re-patterning of total Western society occurs, as 
after the French revolution. Then the whole thing is essentially repeated in terms 
of new alignments with the more advanced and more comprehensive seat of 
monopoly. This, it would appear, is the nature of the movement of society. 
Incidental to the movement are the historical variations in economic and _ political 
forms throughout the populated area. 

In the “prospectus to a theory of civilization” with which the author concludes 
the book, and which in its present form is far more than a prospectus, conjectures 
are made concerning the continuance of the process of civilization described above, 
hrough the present transitional stage of the world which followed the relatively 
stable period of industrialization. The conjectures describe a similar gigantic oscil- 
lation of concentrated monopolistic interests on a continental rather than a national 
level. The world, we are informed, will be completely civilized when it becomes a 
single societal unit, and not before. In the course of his theorizing, Elias here seems 
to overlook the significance of such phenomena as differences in color; it would also 
be desirable to have many of his detailed presentations, here as well as earlier in the 
book, checked by an economist. 

As it stands, however, this contribution to social science is considerable. Among 
the needs for further investigation which are stressed are that of establishing a 
conunuity of development between primitive and ancient society, and that of 
providing an adequate program of psychological history. One thing is pleasingly 
clear. The phenomena studied by Elias—civilization, cultural change, the curbing 
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of emotion, fads and fashions, taboo, genius, sexual emancipation, to mention 
purely at random only a few of the miscellaneous topics with which he deals— 
these are not studied “in a vacuum.” It is always an occasion for congratulation 
when one encounters a systematic investigation that attempts—and in this case, we 
think, admirably succeeds in the attempt—to keep the total point of view claimed 
for the venture, and to present the numerous interrelated factors in the fulsome 
array of their interrelationships. 
Howarp Davis Sporn. 

American International College. 


Cognitive Psycuotocy. By D. T. V. Moore. New York: Lippincott, 1939. Pp 
vii +636. 

According to Professor Moore, this book is an attempt “to present a digest of the 
experimental work and observations of various kinds which throw light on . . . the 
way in which the human mind receives impressions from the external world and 
interprets the impressions thus received” (v). 

The theme of the book is thus epistemological, and perhaps more akin to the 
subject matter of philosophy than of psychology. Granted, however, that the study 
of consciousness is still legitimate subject matter for the psychologist, as the Scho. 
lastics seem to infer, what are the experiments and observations that tell us “how 
knowledge gets into the human mind?” 

Before proceeding to answer this question, however, Professor Moore thinks it 
advisable to give the reader an acquaintance with the concept of consciousness and 
its relation to the nervous system. The rather detailed discussion of this relation. 
ship and its many ramifications gives Professor Moore the foundation upon which 
he proceeds to build his cognitive psychology. 

Discarding all attempts to reduce consciousness to mechanical terms, Professor 
Moore goes back to the Aristotelian concept that “living substance is not twi 
things, a vital principle and an anatomical structure; but one thing, a material 
substrate” (p. 88). Consciousness, then, defined, as “a state of the human mind, in 
which it can perceive and interpret its surroundings, and in which the past experi- 
ence of the individual is fully available for the adjustment of the individual to the 
needs of the present moment” (p. 3), is the old Aristotelian entelechy or organizing 
power which cannot be localized anywhere in the nervous system and which is 
thus incapable of material expression. Consciousness so defined is hardly amenable 
to modern methods of investigation. All we can do is stay on an introspective, 
or at most a descriptive level, and that will satisfy few modern psychologists. But 
Professor Moore is not to be dissuaded by methodological difficulties from his 
attempt to write a cognitive psychology. 

Professor Moore’s review of the historical development of perception, contained 
in Part II, remains quite objective up to Descartes. Descartes, breaking with the 
Scholastic tradition, and rejecting the Scholastic concept of substantial form, 1s 
mistaken in his beliefs, according to Professor Moore. In his opinion Descartes 
should have gone back to the real Aristotle to find the clarifications which might 
have made of him a further link in the Scholastic chain of reasoning. As it was, 
“the Cartesian system became the starting point in a new philosophic era which 
culminated in Kant and has resulted in the hopelessness of present-day philosophic 
thought” (p. 135). 

Thus the whole tremendous movement from Descartes to the present time, seems 
to be of little importance to Professor Moore. Note the disparaging way in which 
he deals with the philosophers falling in this period. For instance, “Locke's 
psychology was ... a naive formulation of the problems of psychology as they 
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appeared to the writer, accompanied by a kind of dogmatic assurance that the 
writer's personal point of view is perfectly clear and reasonable” (p. 155). 

This attitude prevails throughout Professor Moore's historical review of percep- 
tion. Everyone in this long line of development is at fault for not embracing 
Scholasticism. One can, to be sure, understand Professor Moore’s impatience with 
sensational interpretations of perception; but when this impatience extends to the 
configurational conception of perception, namely, that “perception is the resultant 
of the total sensory impression, not a mosaic of individual sensations,” the reader 
begins to shake his head. 

In an attempt to hold on to the Scholastic concept of entelechy, and at the same 
time to appease the materialists, Professor Moore postulates in Part III of his book 
a synthetic sense to take care of that aspect of perception which in his opinion 
modern psychologists neglect, namely, interpretation. This synthetic sense is the 
“mental ability that has to do with the holding together in one complex unit the 
various elements of a sensory presentation; and, for the purposes of interpretation 
and adequate behavior, accentuating now this and now that element of the complex 
without losing the structural unity of the whole” (p. 241). 

The remainder of Part III is given up to a discussion of the relationship between 
the synthetic sense, on the one hand, and peculiarities of vision and tactual sensa- 
tions, on the other. These peculiarities are culled from visual and tactual behavior 
of pathological cases, and are advanced to show that experience of an object as 
such is not sufficient to understand its meaning, but that a synthetic sense is 
necessary to bring together past experience and present sensations. Professor Moore 
does what so many psychologists are tempted to do—he reasons from isolated 
pathological behavior to general normal behavior. The dangers of this procedure 
are obvious, and the results rather questionable. The question as to whether it is 
true that “reception by the mind of the qualities of sensation does not constitute 
’ will have to await confirmation from normal cases. Professor Moore 
finally admits that sensory synthesis is not knowledge itself, but merely prepares 
the way for knowledge. This view seems to be little different from the Gestalt 
psychologist’s conception of configuration. 

Part IV deals with abnormalities of perception, both their description and classi- 
fication. Professor Moore attempts to show in this section that the various dis- 
turbances in the interpretation of reality, brought about by hallucinations, are due 
not to any sensory defects, but to the disorder of the organizing principle, the 
synthetic sense. This, according to Professor Moore, is further evidence that the 
seeing of an object as an object is not enough to supply us with the meaning of 
that object. The meaning is supposed to be an additional property supplied by the 
synthetic sense, “in the light of the intellectual categories of past experience” 
(p. 325). This, then, is the way perception operates. 

Part V takes up the question of how the individual obtains knowledge. Cogni- 
tive experience goes beyond mere sensation and imagery. It is the intellect that 
interprets what the senses take in; with this attainment of meaning the process of 
perception comes to an end, and we have knowledge. Parts VI and VII are 
concerned with the psychology of memory and the relation of body and mind. 
As may be expected, these last two parts are appended to the book in a further 
effort to prove the existence of the synthetic sense. Basically, they do not add to the 
argument which Professor Moore has put forward in the book. 

It is obvious that Professor Moore has a thorough knowledge of philosophy, and 
he is frequently brilliant in his exposition. Scholastic psychology is, however, dead, 
and this book, for all its modern tone and new terminology, is nothing more than 
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that. It is, therefore, doubtful whether Professor Moore will get much of a hearing 
from modern psychologists. As a textbook for colleges where Scholastic psychology 
is still taught, the book will prove to be a valuable adjunct to books on that subject 
already in use, but to the general psychologist Professor Moore's book can have only 
a historical interest. 


Peter Hampton. 


University of Manitoba. 


A Stupy or a Group oF CHILDREN oF ExcepTIONALLY Hicu INTELLIGENCE Quortentr 
IN SITUATIONS PARTAKING oF THE Nature oF Succestion. By Rachel McKnight 
Simmons. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Pp. xii 112. 


This study aims to answer a question of fact concerning which there has hitherto 
been disagreement: are children of superior intelligence also superior in resistance 
to suggestion? To answer the question, comparisons were made between two 
groups of school children 8 to 11 years old (average 9.6) equated as to age and 
sex but differing widely as to intelligence, one group being exceptionally gifted 
(1.Q.’s 130-200, median 142), the other somewhat below average (1.Q.’s 72-101), 
median 87). Suggestibility was measured by the extent to which children changed 
answers when told that the other children had answered differently (Otis’s test), 
the extent to which they accepted poorer gestalt-completions at the experimenter’s 
urging (Street's test), the degree to which they were taken in by Binet’s progressive 
weights illusion, and their responsiveness with the Chevreul pendulum; both 


prestige and non-prestige suggestions were thus included. 

In each test the superior group was found to be reliably less suggestible than the 
low-intelligence group. In contrast to the intelligence differences, however, there 
was always a large amount of over-lapping; on the average, the median of the 
superior group was exceeded by 69 per cent of the less intelligent children, and 
the ranges were exceedingly wide, always including cases of zero suggestibility in 
the low intelligence group. “This factor of overlapping,” the author points out, 
“indicates the danger of inferring independence from high intelligence quotient 
alone, and proves the importance of appraising such independence as a thing in 
itself.” She notices that the gifted children “without exception approached each 
situation with an assurance quite lacking in the other group.” Perhaps it is this 
factor of assurance in school tasks which supplies the link between the two variables, 
superior intelligence and resistance to suggestion, found in this research to be 


related. 
Rosert W. Wuirte. 


Harvard University. 


Psycnotocy. By Lawrence F. Shaffer, B. Von Haller Gilmer, and Max Shoen. 
New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. xii+521. 


Genera PsycHotocy ror Srupents oF Business. By James D. Weinland. New 
York: Crofts, 1940. Pp. xi+564. 


Psycnotocy. By Robert $. Woodworth. (4th ed.) New York: Holt. Pp. xiii+639. 


Fieips oF PsycHotocy. Edited by J. P. Guilford. New York: Van Nostrand, 1940. 
Pp. x +695. 

This group of books includes two new elementary texts, a new edition of another, 

and one advanced text. The text by Shaffer, Gilmer, and Shoen is theoretically 
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integrated about the concept of adjustment. In Chapter 2, after an introductory 
chapter on the meaning of psychology, the concept of adjustment is introduced and 
made central to all of psychology. It is unfortunate that the other chapters do not 
indicate their relation to that central concept as clearly as they might. 

The organization of the book and the order of the chapters is a traditional one. 
Beginning with the organism as a physiological mechanism, the discussion leads on 
to the concepts of learning through a chapter on genetic development. Emotional 
behavior is given a separate chapter and then the problems of sensation and percep 

are treated in four chapters. They are integrated under the concept of experi- 
ence. There follow two chapters on memory and problem solving, and three final 


Ke. 


hapters on individual differences, personality, and social adjustment. The subject 
matter is weighted somewhat heavily with physiological material, but the coverage 
is excellent and there is an abundance of experimental data. 

Two rather novel features of the book are the annotated bibliography and the 
combined index and glossary. The bibliography, in which the student is directed 
to other material dealing with specific questions, should be particularly helpful. 

Weinland’s text presents the factual material of psychology embedded in a wealth 
of illustration, application, and anecdote so that it will be interesting to students 
of business. It is written in a popular style with great emphasis on continuity from 
one chapter to the next. The popularization and the use of anecdote certainly make 
the text very readable, but they entail two dangers which this text does not avoid. 
Some of the illustrations, because of their poor integration with the discussion, 
detract from the continuity of the text and are of doubtful value. Again the 
illustrations are so much more picturesque than the factual discussion that the 
student may well remember the facts through remembering the illustration. So 
long as the illustrations do not oversimplify and distort the problems, such a pro- 
cedure is excellent; but in this text there is some danger that the student will be 
left with an inaccurate view of the subject because the illustrations do oversimplify 
the issues. 

The fourth edition of Woodworth might well be called a revision. The book is 
100 pages longer than the third edition, the material in many of the chapters is 
completely reorganized, and there are some minor changes in the order of the 
chapters. These changes, the result of criticisms of the older editions, are almost 
all in the direction of improvement. The subject matter itself and the point of view 
are familiar to readers of Woodworth. 

The advanced text edited by Guilford is a collaboration of thirteen authors, each 
an authority in his own field. The purpose of the book is to review the fields of 
psychology, indicating in each the methods, the problems, and the alternative 
approaches to those problems. The fields covered are animal psychology, child 
psychology, social psychology, abnormal psychology, individual differences, profes 


sional psychology, vocational psychology, educational psychology, individual efh- 
ciency, clinical psychology, physiological psychology, and aesthetics. There is a 


final chapter summarizing current systematic points of view in psychology. 

The authors have clearly been very conscientious in their attempt to write an 
elementary description of each field which would do no serious injustice to the 
facts in the field or to any point of view. They are to be commended on the 
extent to which they fulfilled their purpose. 

Arrep L. BaLowin. 


Harvard University. 
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Race: Scrence anv Potitics. By Ruth Benedict. New York: Modern Age Books, 
1940. Pp. viit+274. 


It is a sad travesty upon our age that never before has so much good science 
been popularized by book, press, and lecture platform, and never before have scien. 
tific findings been so blatantly denied, distorted, and subverted. The scientific data 
with regard to race have been accumulated and presented in scores of publications. 
easily available; and the public, in some countries, has been fed spurious doctrines 
which are as much at variance with scientific findings as is possible. 

Dr. Benedict presents in graphic and nontechnical form the scientific findings 
regarding race, so far as one who is not a specialist in the field need know them: 
and discusses under the designation racism, the false exploitations of “race” which 
have become so distressingly familiar in the Western world. The book lucidly 
presents fundamentals and omits non-essential details which would not further the 
main thesis. 

I hope this book will be read by every college student and by all other educated 
persons. It is an admirable presentation of the issues involved in problems of race 
and of racism. 

Witson D. Wa tis 
University of Minnesota. 


Tue PsycHotocy orf Common Sense: A Dtacnosis of Mopern Puitistinism. By 
A. A. Roback. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1939. Pp. 350. 


The reviewer began with reluctance to read this book, not being well impressed 
with the title. The first discovery which was made, however, was that the title 
does not well indicate the scope of the book; and the second discovery was that 
the book is genuinely interesting and valuable. It can be recommended both to the 
general reader and to the psychologist, both of whom will read it with pleasure and 
profit. The broad scholarship of the author enables him to treat many of the topics 
with sound criticism as well as with pleasing humor. 

Chapter I deals with the meaning of common sense. The second chapter presents 
thoughtful criticisms of some of the current definitions of sanity and of normality 
In Chapter IV the author shows his wide familiarity with literature as well as with 
the history of psychology, as he traces “the neurotic through the ages.” In the 
following chapter on “The infantilization of America,” the author makes sage 
criticisms of certain tendencies in contemporary American life. Chapter VIII, “The 
quack in psychology,” is a well-written exposure of fallacies and crimes committed 
by denizens of the psychological underworld. The chapter is written in the interest 
of the gullible victims of quacks, with sound advice to psychologists regarding their 
responsibility in the matter. 

Other chapters have the following titles “Sex in dynamic psychology”; “The 
‘new’ psychology”; “Technological fascism and psychology”; “The psychology of 
success”; “Marriage lore”; “Graphology as seen by a psychologist”; “Music and 
moronity”; “Significance and the condition of fundamental preclusion”; “The 
concept of character in a dictator-ridden world.” 

Occasional inaccuracies mar the work. Two curious errors in dates are made. 
The date of Freud’s invitation to Clark University by Stanley Hall is stated on 
page 182 to be 1919. Then on page 217 this event is referred to as occurring “in 
the decennial anniversary festivities of the founding of Clark University.” This 
would make the date 1899. “Splitting the difference” between these two dates 
brings it out just right, namely, 1909. On page 216 the author states, “The wonders 
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radio and television are responsible for such phrases as ‘tuning in with the 
This explanation would be plausible if it were actually true; but (to 
mention only one contradictory instance) Ralph Waldo Trine’s book, /n tune with 
Infinite, which has had an extraordinarily wide distribution, antedated the 
appearance of the radio and television. It drew from Biblical, Stoic, and Emer- 

sonian sources, but not at all from the thing we call the radio. 

Westey RayMonp WELLS. 
Syracuse University. 


Bryonp THE Cxiinicat Frontiers. By Edward A. Strecker. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1940. Pp. 210. 


The subtitle of this book, “A psychiatrist views crowd behavior,” describes fairly 
well its contents. After portraying different types of retreat from reality as illus- 
trated by the case histories of psychotic and neurotic patients, the author goes on 

comment upon the various defense mechanisms used by normal individuals. 

here follows a comparison of the behavior of the normal, the abnormal, and the 
crowd-man.” Finally, in the last three chapters the author discusses “the need 
for mental hygiene, the feasibility of mental hygiene, and mental-hygiene planning.” 

The book has many defects and few virtues. As a whole, it has the unity indi- 
cated by its subtitle, but the individual chapters seem to consist of random thoughts 

he author uses this phrase himself) upon subjects whose relationship to the theme 
is very obscure. The general level of attack upon the problems may be illustrated 
by quoting the sub-heading of the second chapter (p. 34): “In which there is 
outlined the premise that, in addition to the world which we share in common, 
each individual lives in a private world of his own making.” 

There are some interesting examples drawn from case histories of the author's 
patients. For the rest, there are hundreds of categorical statements without logical 
wr other proof of their validity, interspersed with little homilies on man and his 
behavior. This book suffers greatly by comparison with Martin’s treatment of 


crowd behavior. 
Cart H. Wepe 
Princeton University. 


L’AUTOMATISME DANS L’ART: IDEE ET MOUVEMENT. By Antoine Giraud. Paris: 
Librairie Marcel Riviere. Pp. 128. 


This volume by M. Giraud is one of those curious metaphysical debauches to 
vhich mystically-inclined biologists are particularly addicted. It combines a rigor- 
ous determinism with a credulous acceptance of various occult phenomena. The 
principal theme is a contention that artistic and scientific creations are the products 
f automatic processes, chiefly in the unconscious. Genius always involves keen 
perceptions and very intense feelings, which result in a rich depository of uncon- 

ous ideas. These are further reinforced by products of telepathy; “. . . in a 
state of complete automatism or of disintegration of the personality, they [artists] 
are susceptible to vibrations and registrations which our imperfect senses are power- 
less to present” (p. 100). 

Giraud cites two “proofs” of the esoteric sources of art and science: first, the 
trequency of dissociations and intoxications at the time of creative activity; and 
second, the artist’s characteristic ignorance of the source of his inspiration. 

The book will have greater appeal for artists than for scientists. 

Gicpert BrigHouse 

Occidental College. 
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La PSYCHOLOGIE EXPERIMENTALE EN ITALIE. (Ecole de Milan.) By A. Mancil 
Paris: Felix Alcan, 1938. Pp. viiit 489. 


The title of this book is deceptive. The volume contains neither a review nor ; 
report of the work in experimental psychology done by the psychologists of Ital; 
Such a survey would be welcome, as would also similar reports on the work of 
other national groups. The volume presented, furthermore, is nothing that could 
justify the subtitle “Ecole de Milan” inasmuch as there is no trend or group of any 
originality to lay claim to this designation. In reality the volume 
“voluminous” report on the publications of the Jesuit Agostino Gemelli, by one of 
his devoted pupils. Gemelli has a laboratory of psychology in the Catholic Uni. 
versity of Milan and has from the beginning of this century published a long bu 
not especially distinguished series of investigations. 

The author of the present volume makes the most of the contributions of Gemelli 
to different fields but avoids mention of similar work done by others. For instance. 
the name of Carl Seashore is omitted from the chapter on acoustical research, 
although Seashore’s experiments are the fundamental ones. The fields to which, 
according to this account, Gemelli has contributed most are the psychology of the 
emotions, illusions, attention, judgment, the horses of Elberfeld, the psychology of 
perception, linguistic psychology, the selection of aircraftmen, motor reactions, 
and psychology of rates. 

Ernst Harms. 

New York City. 
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